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To His Excellency Major-General Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D., Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May 1T PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excellency the Annual 
Report of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ELLEN L. FAIRCLOUGH, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Marcu 31, 1959 
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The Honourable Ellen L. Fairclough, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


Mapam: 

I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Reports of the Immigration and Canadian 
Citizenship Registration Branches are for the calendar year 1958, and those of 
the Canadian Citizenship and Indian Affairs Branches for the fiscal year 1958-59. 


Your obedient servant, 
LAVAL FORTIER, 
Deputy Minister. 
Marcu 31, 1959. 


Annual Report of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi¢gration 
1958-1959 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch sponsored regional conferences in 
Winnipeg, Hamilton and Victoria at which local citizenship councils discussed 
common problems. A major undertaking was the Second National Citizenship 
Seminar held at Minaki, Ontario, in August 1958. The Canadian Citizenship 
Branch continued to assist, and to distribute a wide variety of materials to, 
organizations interested in the problems of integration of newcomers and in 
fostering citizenship. A film, ‘“The Threshold’’, designed to interpret Canadian 
schools to newcomers and school problems of newcomers to Canadians, was 
completed. A salient feature of Branch work during the year was the promotion 
of instruction facilities for special groups, such as day classes for immigrants 
awaiting placement, shift workers, hospital patients and housewives unable to 
attend the regular evening classes. 


During the year citizenship certificates were issued to 84,183 persons, a 
decline of 12 per cent from the peak period of 1957. On September 6, 1958, 
sub-section 1 of Section 19 of the Canadian Citizenship Act was repealed and 
new legislation enacted. 


In 1958 Canada admitted 124,851 immigrants, less than half the influx of 
1957 but only slightly below the annual post-war average of 138,000. The 
decline was attributed particularly to unfavourable publicity abroad of economic 
conditions in Canada. Similarly, in 1958, 8,074 immigrants received interest 
free loans under the Assisted Passage Loan Scheme, a sizeable decrease from the 
44,272 persons so assisted in 1957. On August 28, 1958, a new policy was 
announced under which non-immigrants who had entered Canada prior to 
September 1, 1958, were permitted, up to March 1, 1959, to apply for permanent 
residence with the assurance that their applications would be sympathetically 
considered. During the year 44,800 placements were made. On January 2, 
1958, the Immigration Regulations were amended to allow the sponsoring by 
legal residents in Canada of the classes of persons mentioned in Section 21. 
There were 346 ports of entry operating in 1958, six of which were new centres. 
Immigration officers examined more than 56 million persons. At the close of 
the year there were 29 immigration offices in operation abroad. In addition to 
the hospitalization-welfare agreements between the Federal and Provincial 
governments, an additional agreement, similar to that in effect between the 
Federal government and the provinces of Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
was concluded whereby the Federal Government assumed full responsibility for 
the maintenance of Hungarian refugees during their first year in Canada, after 
which Ontario agreed to accept responsibility for all welfare and hospitalization 
expenses. A total of 1,547 Hungarian refugees arrived in Canada during the 
year. 


There has been marked improvement in the social and economic condition 
of Canadian Indians, an increase in the number of students receiving elementary, 
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secondary, vocational and professional education, and in the numbers of those 
attending non-Indian schools. Revised regulations for the classification of 
teaching staff and a new salary schedule came into effect on April 1, 1958. 
During the year Bands under the elective system held 167 elections and ten 
Bands changed to that system. There are now 55 women councillors and three 
women chiefs. No new reserves were established but general reserve land regis- 
ters were completed for 16 reserves and areas reserved for Indian use. The 
individual placements’ program was expanded during 1958-9 and regional 
placement officers were appointed at North Bay and Quebec. The Revolving 
Loan Fund continued to be of assistance to Indians, 109 loans being approved. 
Two major rehabilitation programs for handicapped Indians were in operation 
during the year and a third started. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
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Revenue and Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1958-59 
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Canadian Citizenship Branch 


Jean Boucher, Director 


Assistance to Community Organizations 


A continuing function of the Branch is to assist in the establishment and 
activities of local committees and councils designed to co-ordinate the work of 
voluntary organizations in the citizenship field. During the year, the Branch 
sponsored regional conferences in Winnipeg, Hamilton, and Victoria, where 
local citizenship councils met to discuss common problems and exchange exper- 
iences. A major project of the Branch was the Second National Citizenship 
Seminar at Minaki, Ontario, from August 24th to 28th, 1958. With over eighty 
delegates in attendance representing a wide range of organizations from the 
various parts of Canada, consideration was given to the needs of voluntary 
eroups interested in immigrant welfare, integration of the Indian Canadian in 
urban communities and general citizenship programs. 


The Branch extended advisory services to local citizenship councils and 
committees throughout the year. Such services included: working with the Upper 
St. John Valley Citizenship Council in developing placement opportunities for 
immigrants; helping the Montreal Council to conduct a survey of language class 
facilities in that city; advising the Edmonton Council in the development of a 
series of preparatory lectures for applicants for citizenship; and assisting the 
Vancouver Council to organize sessions at which a panel of experts gave free 
technical advice to immigrants on a variety of problems. 


The Branch provided assistance to the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education for two major studies: one on the function of voluntary organizations 
in Canadian society; the other, on the best way to manage conferences for the 
purpose of training community leaders. 


Programs and Materials 


A wide variety of materials and information was provided on request to 
conveners, teachers, and other community leaders, for use in preparing papers, 
speeches and study programs on citizenship. Some 85,000 Discussion Guides and 
other program materials were distributed. Approximately 55,000 booklets of 
the Canadian Citizenship Series in English and 4,500 in French were requested 
by organized study groups and immigrants preparing themselves for Canadian 
citizenship. 

A film, The Threshold, designed to interpret Canadian schools to newcomers 
and school problems of newcomers to Canadians, was completed by the National 
Film Board on behalf of the Branch. 


Integration of Newcomers 


A total of 88,000 copies of the Handbook for Newcomers in English, Dutch, 
French, German, Italian and Hungarian were distributed. At the close of the 
year, editions of the Handbook in Danish, Greek, and Portuguese were in 
preparation. 


__ With the help of the Branch, the National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities completed a program of assistance for Hungarian refugee students in 
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Canadian universities; The Canadian Citizenship Council produced a booklet 
entitled New Roots in Canadian Soil, a handbook on immigrant integration for 
the use of community organizations; and the Montreal Welfare Council published 
a report on the first phase of a sample survey of immigrant adjustment in that 
city. Arrangements were completed with the Montreal and Toronto Citizenship 
Courts for a continuing departmental survey of some social and economic aspects 
of immigrant adjustment during the first years of residence in Canada. 


Provinces which have agreements with the federal government in respect 
of the teaching costs of citizenship and language classes for newcomers received 
$248,000 in matching grants. This amount represents a 3% increase over the 
previous year. The Branch also supplied on request 240,000 free textbooks for 
classes in English, and 19,000 for classes in French. 


A salient feature of the Branch work throughout the year was the promotion 
of instruction facilities for special groups such as day classes for immigrants 
awaiting placement, shift workers, hospital patients and housewives unable to 
attend the regular evening classes. Classes were established for these groups in 
several of the larger Canadian centres, and arrangements were made with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to bring the students within the definition 
of ‘‘available for work’”’ for the purpose of drawing U.I.C. benefits. 


The Branch continued to encourage and assist the training of instructors of 
newcomers in the technique of teaching adults a new language. Week-end 
sessions were held at Port Arthur-Fort William, and at Vancouver, while six- 
week summer courses were arranged by the University of Alberta and the 
Ontario Department of Education. Assistance was given to the Saskatchewan 
Department of Education in the setting up of a language laboratory for use in 
instructing immigrants. 


Promotional leaflets urging newcomers to attend language and citizenship 
classes, were distributed in Dutch, Danish, German, Greek, Italian, and Portu- 
guese, through Immigration and National Employment Service offices, ethnic 
organizations, labour unions, industrial plants, and Branch channels. 


Ethnic Groups, Organizations and Activities 


The Branch continued to build up its documentation library dealing with 
the various ethnic groups and organizations in Canada, as well as the English 
and French-speaking voluntary organizations. Information on some 800 ethnic 
organizations and 400 other Canadian voluntary organizations had been accumu- 
lated by the end of the fiscal year. Special emphasis was placed on surveys of 
organizations in Montreal, Winnipeg, the Atlantic provinces, and southwestern 
Ontario. The Branch completed monographs on the Canadian Polish Congress, 
on the Ukrainian Canadian Committee, and on Canadians of Slovak and 
Byelorussian origin. 


The Branch provided assistance to the Institute of Public Affairs at Dal- 
housie University for a survey of the adjustment of coloured people in Nova 
Scotia. 


In order to keep the Department and other government agencies informed 
on the opinions of the various non-English and non-French ethnic groups, the 
Branch continued to read over 160 newspapers and periodicals published in 
Canada in 27 languages. The Branch assisted the Canada Ethnic Press Federa- 
tion in holding its second annual conference. A program of advertising in the 
ethnic press was continued, stressing the availability and importance of language 
classes. 
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Indians 


The Indian Affairs and Citizenship Branches of the Department actively 
studied areas of co-operation with voluntary organizations interested in the 
settlement of Indians in urban communities. The Branch continued to assist 
the National Commission on the Indian Canadian in its work with organizations 
at various levels. The Nova Scotia Adult Education Division was given assistance 
with a folk school for Indians at Cheticamp. A commissioned survey of the 
living conditions of Indians in the Red Lake, Ontario, region was completed. 
The Branch worked with the Calgary Citizenship Council on a study of Indians 
and Metis in that community, and co-operated closely with the Vancouver 
Native Indian Service in co-ordinating its work with that of other agencies. 
The Branch was engaged in advancing the establishment by the Metropolitan 
Winnipeg Welfare Council of a pilot Referral and Friendship Centre for Indians 
entering the city and seeking employment. By the end of the year, office accom- 
modation had been obtained and a director appointed. 


Citizenship Promotion Among Canadians 


In order to assist voluntary organizations engaged in citizenship education 
and integration, the Branch sponsors and participates annually in a series of 
regional training conferences for young leaders of various cultural groups. These 
conferences include the Laquemac School of Community Programs conducted 
by Laval University and Macdonald College; the Fort Qu’Appelle Institute of 
Human Relations conducted by the Saskatchewan Department of Education; 
and the Banff Workshop in Inter-Group Relations conducted by the University 
of Alberta and the National Council of Christians and Jews. Assistance was 
also given this year to rural leadership conferences held in Manitoba and Alberta, 
and to the Institut Canadien d’ Education des Adultes for a conference of Quebec 
organizations on the meaning of democracy and for a subsequent series of book- 
lets on democratic procedures for the use of these organizations. 


Assistance was given to the Negro Community Centre in Montreal for an 
inter-racial citizenship project, consisting of an education program on community 
co-operation, and of an integration program for British West Indian domestics. 


The Branch acted as consulting member to the Canadian Commission on 
UNESCO whose major project at present is the promotion of understanding 
between oriental and occidental cultures. Financial and technical assistance 
was given to the Human Rights Anniversary Committee for Canada which 
organized observance of the tenth anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


In addition to assisting local labour unions with the promotion of language 
classes for their immigrant members, the Branch advised union locals on 
citizenship education programs for their membership. The Branch participated 
in a labour staff seminar in the Atlantic provinces, and studied educational 
programs with several local labour groups in Quebec and British Columbia. 


The Branch again co-operated with the United Nations Association and the 
Canadian Legion in arranging the annual visit to Ottawa of high school students 
from Manitoba and north-western Ontario. 


Intergovernmental Co-operation 


During the year, the Branch arranged programs of study for Government 
officials from Australia and Austria, Colombo Plan trainees, and research 
students interested in integration programs for immigrants. 


The Branch held a joint staff conference with the Community Programs 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Education to explore the respective roles 
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of the two agencies, and to further co-operation between field officers. The 
Branch gave close assistance to the Ontario Department of the Provincial 
Secretary in the establishment of a provincial Citizenship Division designed to 
ensure the successful integration of newcomers. 


Carillon 


In addition to his regular Thursday evening programs, the Dominion 
Carillonneur gave special recitals on Easter Monday 1958, the Queen’s Birthday, 
Anzac Day, Remembrance Day, Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Eve, New Year’s Day, Easter Sunday and Monday 1959. Other special programs 
were played in honour of the visits of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the 
President of the United States, and Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret; for 
the opening of Parliament, January 15, 1959; and for the delegates attending 
the convention of the Canadian College of Organists. The Carillonneur was 
featured in a special recital at the Congress of Carillonneurs held at Valley 
Forge, Pa., in June 1958. 
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Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch 
J. E. Duggan, Registrar 


During 1958, citizenship was granted to 84,183 persons, a decline of 12 per 
cent from the peak year of 1957. In the same period the number of miniature 
certificates issued to Canadian citizens increased to 41,173 and the Registration 
of Births Abroad to 5,321. 


On September 6, 1958, an amendment to Section 19 of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act repealed the six grounds for revocation of Canadian citizenship. A 
new subsection (1) of Section 19 now provides for the revocation of Canadian 
citizenship only where a person was charged with the offence of treason under 
the Criminal Code, or with an offence under the Official Secrets Act and who 
refused to return voluntarily to Canada for the preliminary enquiry of the 
offence or for the trial, or where a person had obtained a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion or Canadian citizenship by false representation, fraud or by the concealment 
of material circumstances. 


A further amendment provided that where in the opinion of the Minister 
a doubt exists as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the 
Minister may refer the question to a commission or to a Court for a decision 
establishing whether such person has in fact ceased to be a Canadian citizen. 


Characteristics of Persons* Granted Certificate 
of Canadian Citizenship in 1958 


In 1958, certificates of Canadian citizenship were granted to 84,183 persons. 
This was approximately 12 per cent less than the 95,462 certificates granted 
in 1957, and 52 per cent more than the 55,404 granted in 1956. As in previous 
years, over half (55 per cent) of the persons granted citizenship resided in the 
Province of Ontario. The proportion of residents in the other provinces receiving 
Canadian citizenship was approximately the same as in previous years: 15.9 per 
cent resided in Quebec; 15.9 per cent in the Prairie Provinces; 11.3 per cent in 
British Columbia, and 1 per cent in the Atlantic Provinces. 


Only 17.5 per cent of the persons granted Canadian citizenship in 1958 
resided in rural areas. This is an increase of about 3.5 per cent over 1957. Of 
the 69,305 who resided in urban areas, 49,583 (71.5 per cent) lived in metro- 
politan centres of 100,000 population or over; 18,827 (20 per cent) in centres 
from 1,000 to 29,999 population, while 5,895 (8.5 per cent) lived in centres 
having a population between 30,000 and 99,999. 


In 1958, of the 84,183 persons granted Canadian citizenship in Canada, 
78,076 (93 per cent) had immigrated since 1945 as follows: 20 per cent in the 
period 1946 to 1950; 71 per cent in the period 1951 to 1955 and 2 per cent (almost 
entirely children) since 1955. 


The age group 25-64 accounted for 60,546, or almost 72 per cent of the 
persons granted citizenship in 1958. 


During 1958, the largest group (16 per cent) of persons obtaining Canadian 
citizenship were of German nationality followed by Italians and Netherlanders 


(* Does not include Canadian citizens who obtained certificates as proof of their Canadian citizenship) . 
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with 13 per cent each; 12 per cent were British subjects while approximately 
9 per cent were Polish, and 6 per cent gave their previous nationality as U.S.S.R. 
The order of these groups has changed from 1957 when Italians accounted for 
almost 15 per cent and citizens of Germany accounted for 13 per cent of persons 
granted Canadian citizenship that year. Similarily, British subjects and Nether- 
landers increased their proportion from 1957, while the proportion of citizens of 
Poland decreased from approximately 12 per cent in 1957 to 9.5 per cent in 1958. 
The proportion of persons giving Russian as their previous nationality remained 
the same in 1958 as in 1957 (6 per cent). 


About 81 per cent of the males and 24 per cent of the females granted 
Canadian citizenship in 1958 were in the labour force and 56 per cent of the 
women were homemakers. 


Table 1 


Citizenship Registration for the First Twelve Years Under Present Act 








— 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 













































































CERTIFICATES PREPARED 
Issued 
tO) Gluizens) by, birtbhy..4.co... 6. - 2,753| 1,815| 1,794) 1,697] 1,771] 2,630) 2,078] 1,439] 1,562) 1,206) 1,258] 1,318 
to citizens by naturalization...... 62722) OF 087 Pe (a0i) 3, Q00lea, 040] 3,420] oy G26) 6,090) 2,970) 2,047) 2.500) 3.118 
to citizens by marriage........... 841) 11,576) 1,279) 1,257) 1,317) 1,495) 1,339 888 540 437 466 673 
to citizens by domicile........... 8,030)! 2,,069)91, 585! 1,857). 1,647) 2,208) 1,806) 1,611) 1,887) 1,243) 1,312) 1,527 
CO Temove GOUDt. hse seeds «.- 23 42 15 ila} 6 4 16 5 6 8 8 5 
ASPLEPEACETIVENICS ote PR Ts AT ice Ul Stl enc MMU is coud ee ects tok o [Mess ono g UAretegere ol thea astes §2 943} 1,078) 1,312) 15663 
VS [ Maa HENSER AUTRES 8 ya om ASE 5 Gere REM IES oI 7 GI tse feaeeae stot UR PeRere. i | Geraint heed Bee [Ph ens A 150] 7,402) 18,450} 39,582) 41,173 
OPSgOUeci. wahe § A ea: eee 13, 872/11, 189} 9,408] 8,772] 8,384] 9,757! 9,065) 7,581/14, 663} 24,569] 46,453] 49,377 
Granted 
BOMB TIitishis seer os Ses Se acs Bes os 12 81 325 431 883} 2,101) 3,446] 3,568] 3,770) 5,812) 8,650) 10,234 
SCULtSE Rist co eet ek ees Ae 12 81 325 431 841] 1,951) 3,119} 3,106] 3,252} 5,023) 7,266) 8,501 
AYTTORS ht Rae as AE ee ete aN tee Hime main aE | |S oe §e 40 144] 317) 449 502 769} 1,351) 1,693 
syo oy oURevel (ovr IKekeagnueasni Olona.” Be alice nod o.aicoei lolooe cL Geer 2 6 10 13 16 20 33 40 
POWOCDETS. BIR occa che arc otea elacers 6, 306/13, 413]11, 271|10, 206]11, 670} 8, 648}10, 082/15, 977)54, 945] 49,590] 86,812) 73,949 
CLUES HA Pan cess Sette ne ees & 6, 000}12,568]10, 766] 8,931) 9,359] 6,265] 8, 271/13, 755/48, 188} 42,028) 73,571] 58,905 
TTITIOLS Hs. sete cao ERM ve cin rete soi 306 845 505 698] 1,066] 1,507 991} 1,537] 6,193) 7,094] 12,561} 14,188 
eyo loyannerel ore Kevan mbearsravelynaew ncerllocuaoalaociand lane cioe a 12 21 17 18 44 68 222 272 
lose Ganacdiant status nce.eiadin leas tessa |ls-siaet- 570} 1,233 855 803 667 520 400 458 584 
PL GIATG sates hrc teeta os Bain ats 6, 318}13, 494/11, 596/10, 637/12, 553)10, 749}13, 528/19, 545/58, 715|*55, 402] 95,462} 84,183 
GRAND SLOTALS Se gece ae es 20, 190}24, 683)21, 004/19, 409}20, 937/20, 506]22, 593/27, 126|73,378] 79, 971/141, 915/133, 560 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Resumption and retention 
RESID tLON es eet ed aa ae oie cae mele eae che cede 3 49 76 44 6 12 1 11 18 
Retention «peach s ata as dees eee 7 4 28 91 143 141 314 92 116 152 120 
Registration of births abroad.... 229 683 729 956| 1,261] 1,563) 2,402} 2,675] 4,128) 3,868) 4,422) 5,321 
FFX CENSLONSHSECELONM a) ere memes eae etaretey elle ett ic eel srevcverahei ts ee centelitteret ie cl icteasatera la cca’ [saree esl te ctine 65 30 
‘Applications under the Citizenship 
Act 
Applications through Courts...... 12, 119}11, 780} 9,736] 9,101] 7,865} 8,094}14, 410/32, 246/38, 497| 38,419) 72,297) 55,682 
Declaration of intention.......... 10,272] 7, 844/10, 448] 9,059] 8, 653/13, 323/24, 757/15, 941] 1,840) 1,176 751 629 
(Ondaver? shay Albee v= se gs4oc heh Aeloe eon Ol oot 6 COGS Pe | RRS. cil deitaeel fer caciaiol le Ses ctaued feaee™ Sete |e aes) | eaceeaerraeaes 78,209] 65,918 
Loss 
ALTONA GOI cere tease tee Ge notes coe 451 223 279 181 EVAL SY AUG waleds 105 211 23 17 27 
Venn GlatlOn a aaienae ate ts tee ell cokes PANE > Bal Io. Bn.s ol Raber: | ica b aie 1 1 Litteeen. |e oe 
Rieviocs tion tents rate c cee 241 309 262 173 92 138 70 135 44 42 3] 7 


*Discrepancy between this table and tables 2 and 3 is due to different methods of recording used by the Branch and by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 2 


Distribution by Provinces of Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship— 


Calendar Years 1957 and 1958 


NN ——————— 





Residence Number Percentage Number 
1957 1958 

Newfoundland’. voy nets tee tees certs cetera etiete oie state elotemetola et stetere ns 129 0.1 131 
Prinee Edward dsland jac) dae oh ets SPOR RR Cee ard totes ae gual |ierteac teil lors 78 
INO Ve COC ce cheat cotiotke crete hee erevo ume cearerniicMt/e ata qe sun eioveuehe ere ner 506 0.5 587 
New Brungiwvick:. lees stbac ie stp omoldctldca n. dietemig deter eurrnas 249 0.3 249 
(ANiTelop Reet ne ok Cooma SROwOnCODS op SudoOnMogtdaua sos BOOhGd: 18, 206 19.1 13, 424 
(Gyn histones ome se sees Auer Gale Seite Cn cermin eR kG cn teen SWE 55,356 58.0 46,392 
MAN TCO Stee ele eee ere tte oe a Siena eee meets cre etn 3,103 oe 3,375 
Saga tGhewaltnn cet one oe see abate Saale tela steep eraetoGicrs + 1,578 lef 1,698 
PNW Sysstat otal yrd A Mio SF eat! set Uhncitore wlan: MRS SHR SE 5, 873 622 8,371 
British Colwim brat soe See 8 ied aeaaleton sere tela oe ale eresesoters 10,016 10.5 9, 483 
Yukon and) Northwest Merritories sacs sctecristas ae. er istdee sla 203 0.2 236 
PATO coors ee oe ee Melee eters e tien ee ctrneie teie sre re 206 OFZ 159 

TOTAL AOR Se Meck etorailaies eiataversarnsiioae 6's sea ice ee 95, 462 100 84, 183 


Percentage 


_— OuRt 
COFONKRANIOCDOS 


WWWOOOHOWAIRD 


1. Inaddition in 1957, 206 persons and in 1958, 159 persons who were resident outside of Canada were granted certificates 


of Canadian citizenship. 


Table 3 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Period of Immigration and Province 


of Residence, Rural and Urban 


oe a ee Ee eee ee eee 
SSS SS ooo OO 


PrERIoD OF IMMIGRATION 
Province of residence Total 

















Born 


Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- ; 1956- |Ganadat 


ee es 


sewer eee 


1921 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1958 
CANAD AS RS Saas: bites asters 84,0242 1,556 557| 2,078 257 611 197| 17,232] 59,485] 1,822 
Rirallicss Ba Sa oo. Sere fie ee 14,719 451 182 794 99 253 31| 3,784 , 88 147 
Wir baninscentleckrsccneta ae eee 69, 305 1,105 375| 1,284 158 358 166] 13,448] 50,589] 1,675 
INIEW RO UINDEAIND jis ernie ciciee terete Fs $ F AN 1 Ueecatecll ayer eae 2 11 108 8 
Rural. beeen. t ee cae AON eee ie a SLT Secsbiees costuchchetec cH oro teevate alls tatoos 4 37 
Urbane, cds oe ce cates cteieteres BOI) Rveeerue Ae Note as jf Peep, ath del Mya, exe 2 df ral 8 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND........ S| eee Acc Ee Tl Rscr deel os Reel dees ces 18 DSi .aeeees 
unalla. cle  eeloee Late oaks ae GA) Re TRS, SSE RS 2 Se | Bee ot. area oe 11 63) 2. Jaane 
Witbatin sess iets Wane so eee Ali ed. shears ee We: COR ea re eee Oe eae 7 6 
NOVA SCOTDA Ande caren ate Gadelees 587 15 * 10 7 7 6 137 382 19 
Rural BSR Bas Seehe ehele tele 239 4 2 5 4 1 3 62 151 7 
Urbancien. ishotan the sec 348 11 1 5 3 6 3 75 231 12 
New BRUNSWICK.:...7.:+2.--s 249 6 2 5 5 1 3) 51 172 5 
Runes. Oe See Res tae 115 3 1 4 4 Nes ace aa 16 84 2 
Wrbant,.:.. dea. o5 6 cee + setae 134 3 1 1 5 ee. Hike « 2 35 88 3 
QuUBBECiugs. tas (Sait REG eit 13, 424 174 66 210 34 47 47| 2,072) 10,511 234 
ural..t f.0 4 neta tas 610 12 3 i) ere a 3 1 107 452 10 
Urbane sass lsc. AGEs eee 12,814 162 63 191 34 44 46] 1,965} 10,059 224 
ONTARION. . ages. wees a ee 46, 392 274 144 517 88 193 83] 9,561) 34,378} 1,097 
anal. 2. hegecis ston ten eters eth 3 38 107 30 58 14} 2,163) 5,246 62 
Urbans aed cee oc mactcct ches 38, 637 242 106 410 58 135 69} 7,398] 29,1382} 1,035 
MANTTOBAL tobe: YeEe ee eae ae eee 3,375 106 49 147 8 53 Dds Labi La sOG 28 
Rural. 3; dase asad ss tate 542 34 9 49 5 24 1 194 209 4 
Urbantschaee ee eee ene 2, 833 72 40 98 B 29 4 951) 1,598 24 
SASKATCHEWAN..........cssee0e: 1, 698 103 30 137 1 38 2 425 913 31 
wall {344 Sen. c one wae bac 635 68 18 90 1 32s 167 238 10 
Urban... heeisesape nae eer 1,063 35 Li AT sees, bene 6 2 258 675 21 
ALBERTA 02a: dadezas tek es 8,371 570 160 845 93 219 14 1,911] 4,413 70 
Rita ly i soe ae een teres 2,094 247 79 444 50 113 6 496 605 13 
Urbans... 2. esate. cee et shee G22 323 81 401 43 106 8| 1,415} 3,808 tye 
BRITISH COLUMBIA............%.- 9,483 304 94 195 21 52 36] 1,862) 6,569 325 
TITEL era eee Sats se eeane 2,484 48 29 74 5 20 6 537| 1,720 oh 
Uranie on eins cont tener «etre 6, 999 256 65 121 16 rhe 30} 1,325) 4,849 288 
YuKon anp NortrHwest TER- 
RITORIOS «Ses sce BE os eae 236 4 3 LOWe.ds seer Al states 39 174 5 
Ruralis? 22 Sees ees 139 a 2 DI) Ma een Lie eA 27 102 2 
Urbatire srcrsscrecrcrreeer eek 97 1 1 Share coyshepesssll eecmenes 12 72 3 


1Includes females who had lost Canadian citizenship through marriage. 
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Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch L7 
Table 4 
Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship 
Calendar Years 1957 and 1958 
Granted Canadian Citizenship 
Country of Former Citizenship 1957 1958 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
NUS CAMS RRMA RELY iE hott Babnas SNE ths cd ackh te eomalslt 2 2,250 2.3 1,941 2.3 
wa FUN a EE gts nh. cat RM nn ee ee 6, 189 6.5 3, 871 4.6 
SStOnAsten emia entien + Sericem saecises aa ake serie Lnoas Meet 2,378 2.5 1, 435 es 
Esa Chy et apeere MOIR easiest Risa ee enced Se tas Me 2, 243 2.4 1, 482 1.8 
PERU UANIA Wee eee ed eee Me ecco eee aus PER eae ria as Maceo 1,568 1.6 954 UR! 
Belo iiiioee enon ene eek sere aS Sah nthe SEs sae maa nem 6 1,064 ed 924 sit 
Biri Oommonwealtu. fos. Gated 2 PO 6 NOE Ao totes Oh oe ae 8, 650 9.1 10, 235 18D 
BO oa ris See ce ORS a TEE CADRE ard Mods aad Oe ake 5 186 0.2 96 0.1 
GH Oba 3 Stockcar Sees chiens cls Sec Ree cae ce i me 2,160 2.3 2,058 2.4 
POV CCUOMOW ANIA: Rett ae eres 328 seo clyty teos)« dials. PSE gembee ed ws 2,271 2.4 1,327 1.6 
POOLE Nee cetera ee EERE ES,  shaia Mn cin Beth tral 1,352 1.4 1, 237 1.5 
ini Lantern carne he eee te eet AR AA eee oe, Bee PA oe 1,081 53 1,035 12 
LOLAN COMMS ee eae ees Seen eae eA Ne! SPR TYR LANs bak Sah Ts 1,527 1.6 1,441 137 
RRQLIEI Sh amines cnet ee ates aa 5 sich atte Sooke nave ee he mele: 12,629 13.2 13, 556 16.1 
ee al ch aceon hb See Sr e-Slor a EIA ae ae Sh ee ne a 1,797 1.9 1,318 Is 
ELUIN SAT ee eee nar ee See Fes he ae aa eae Sok BE abs 8, 242 3.4 1,651 2.0 
JOGEY6 belt Reiaby noe eter ei.5 Sparc Oa: aoe eae no ek 52 0.1 SUNT MAUS: 
LG LS bi peach te ay nc AAP aod Ra ee eg Mae eee 260 0.3 1,314 1.6 
SOA A ook cerricoicin cr OC che. Geter cicicic i: Eee Ce isis ACR coears Coane eee eae 14, 112 14.8 11,217 13.3 
UBTE Ea 6 Keio idiguin tract Ob ROT OIE Ania Re nes Cie Pee eee 121 0.1 127 0.1 
pW UE Theol ake BI cee: epee ge S-Di Re a 174 0.2 139 0.2 
NOUIMOL AUIS (ee eee SAG Sao cat does Sees SY Uh tepleeags SAS The 8, 645 9.0 11,102 13.2 
INOL WAVE eer Em Re eas ae SINR aiks Anas ai mseiS buys Brctrs 408 0.4 496 0.6 
PEL RVIGl, dF Actinic ecto td Be ERD ors c Cicero SRT Re CRene este eA 10,081 10.6 8, 002 9.5 
PUL EOO UE GE Bong, gry iors NSM Rb ao rge) bari ene Rega ae ee 1,588 7 977 1.2 
SSIS TN tty! duis vometticts piss Sniltinee SIA CRePi chert Cahn OGRA KS tae eee ea 210 0.2 135 0.2 
mee CU Boge a totis Hae e ot de nee Cate ERA, aE See RE ny le eee 253 0.3 237 0.3 
WIPED copeme eek nes see een eT A RT SSeS sede tes es! 653 0.7 638 0.8 
WES ives Seer ct wera trys sake ae tee eee teeth 5,752 6.0 5,076 6.0 
UWnitedsStatessessms ce ener were tie ris cn tetanic aes 8% 879 0.9 1,356 1.6 
CA IR aR Hed oink fils ADT hath Yea. nobel hoe Totes one 2,961 Sia 2,199 2.6 
Wad gh EP BS AG ree Goi eee ane eee 102 0.1 93 0.1 
CEH GEA DU DOPOAN ay Ge im cater ee eas gs ie oats ae aye Melee ge 130 0.1 139 0.1 
ERO. oe nA ee Ee SaeinG neces hase kw eaten ed § 109 0.1 183 0.2 
DN a EB cic Meet rete ane ND alain WN Sr vraplals ie chs VX jE iere are 4,574 AES lic eps toca avons ne, | Staueeanaleeceeceretete 
fd 8 eee eee a ROSS, ae ar ee ee 95, 462 100. 84, 024 100. 


*Designation of Stateless has been discontinued. 
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Table 5 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship and 
Period of Immigration 


eS 


Country of former citizenship 


INI GOULtTICS2 se ee eee ere 


Total 


84, 183 


British Commonwealth countries] 10, 235 


Bulgariae. ac Eee an oa one see 
Czechoslovalkiatey .hveces chic as 
Denmar le ee anasto Etro 


celand :): 524: PER aee eaiton eho ae 


Ijuxemibourgenaetes sess ase 
Netherlands ste ek + aeem cer a 


Portugal. «aeeseeee: eerie eek e 
SPE), tee cate coteaess eetetann 


BWOGOMitias shake oboe on octc roves 
Switzerland saccese wiecte inn: 

BS Skt: coke ee Ob. oun ae 
VucOslavile Peace comin ers 
Otheticadkckeee tl ch stots 


UnitedtStates’ ... eee sec. sec ote > ae 


Asiatieicountiess ya. ccm cena 


IAT POMMUING sc eyeeavere s Sette ree eS 
Bra zal yaar eset + oe sar ene 
Venezuelan. sop vc.cckeces acriiine 


i Di ane ee aR en oc eee eens Ces 


1See footnote 1, Table 3. 


68, 641 











PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION Bor 

Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- , 1951- | 1956- |Ganadat 
1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1958 

1,556 | 557 | 2,079] 258) 614 | 198 |17,275 /59,567 | 1,834 245 

Salil by 420 am 314) 100°) 2857 gatos! p 180)| nea 

625 | 398 | 1,932 | 171] 515 | 35 |13,404 |50,333 | 1,035 193 

AR becca Wayhet lige 1 ans iiey erg Reewernn Pe 

| id | Bl 5 Te 113 | 1,645 | 21 il 

ye eee 3 9 14 209 | (627 8 8 

a an Che Tee a, (2 PB Need ey C8 

Pi as (ON ee 0 ek ca es 1g) 28h eer 2 3 

Idi lip 76 2 5 2| 151] 953 5 8 

Lea ome 2 2/) 95527]. 371 rR ee 

is) oop dal 5 6 bo et 1 6 

28 5 6 1 3 1) feo) reg ty 2 

Be. 8/h O0u( lie eedean ore 1,117 |11,993 | 145 18 

6 1 4 1 9 2} '148] 1,078 | 68 1 

3 Tae toogh  T1Rs| ast 1| 253] 1,108| 76 4 

5 ee 1G epee ods Pens 1 Ae, eae. 

Pee 2s a) bee aT RE i Pee. ee Bs aoe] Rheem cried 

Ba ao Pasa 8 i or 1,219 | 9,201 | 548 25 

TH ee Cie. eee 1 S70 1 O0Reee  aee 

3 a es 1 3 1] 519| 392 3 3 

ered eee a eer ee Beg 6 Need bl ees Cree 

igi 13) 85 Ce 3\ 9,192 |.8, 80? | ings 5 

act 00 || 2 Ceara 3 3| | 74] (284 2 18 

77 | 46) 500) 39 | 156 | 12 | 3,234 | 3,867 | 34 37 

BET ee haat] creer eens mene 4] 57 vietent 

a1) 04 P56 TR ON res oll 169 | 693 7 5 

3 Tey escethen s Prgar Fa Mets oa 1 T | S125 i Nasr 

Oe BeOS Mee heer. 201] ey 70 2 13 

| fie 8 Pee 2 70 73 | 503 9 1 

Gur) 7x). e827| fig 8 i'| 1,923 | 2,493 5 25 

Ci glist coy aes cag ee ie la WY Wa Parente 

TOs RTO) Perrine. | Preece Deere ene MY ee ee meee 

dort 81) 2100)]  ° 71) 52) br) tose) ores) | 248 31 

dah | 62) 165) Mat 85 2] 120| 2,516 | 560 20 

399 | 44 rT ea i 5 2} 85| 988| 528 11 

DORM ee boraxcis Yih 0d poe 2 8) ats ok. is es Fis ERR Wc 

Barre (nee ee re eres, Fee. Sis sh eel ices 

Meieradl cg a ea ee Th 1Poenyl seh eee 

42) is) 15M 12 Obl Reasscee fod. ats}. Ste 8 

2 EN inet as Prec sate ha eee: 16) 113 Ee Pcp 

eS eee ie eee ree eae... 3 ee ee 

Lie cdl alec Lee ee eee iA eae PR | re rm 

th big Gh cee na ease ES Mey es eek 1] 26 1 i 

Shir cl ccik de Pewesieel coe haa reed wees enna 10 reer 

19) succes 9 | Rielle ay. ee is le 4 1 

Peete i i. Beenie pb rs By ce hy 7 eal 1 Redes sock 

eta ey ee ee eee Ail gp 13 ie eee 

a PO MINTY Hebets: 4 ein. Peers [Minor fila. 9 Let ee cese 

Re en eee rr) er ee Lael ay is 2 1 

dal: Shab taal (25s 8k 1 2) weiss 8 Talk ae 

Reet Reo Ree” Rees erry clara 2) 44 Bil Seta 

ee hh ee ee: eee 2 hae he 8 etree 

ee ae Ree. 1 tal, L4G Listas 


2Only countries for which 10 or more former citizens were granted certificates of Canadian citizenship during 1958 are 


listed above. 
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Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Age, Sex and Period of Immigration 


Sex and age 


Both sexes—Total............... 
Mia lesncis:aeeyehes 2. Aaeroes) Bed a: 





Total 


84,183 
48,718 





PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 











1950 











1921 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 
1,556 557 | 2,079 258 614 198 
1,059 322 | 1,244 98 275 133 

= archer eta |= af AR or eave aw: Ped | ascension 3 
TGS ARETE Oo ciclo: | -ceo Oenel [acer a 6 7 
Sa ror a Ol See Oe 3 47 19 
bisuciniehduae [eaen aaen 12 14 41 13 
RG Se 4 68 20 45 11 
6 21 72 17 27 16 

36 il 41 7 15 19 

71 42 125 9 23 14 

101 71 287 9 23 11 
159 71 348 5 18 8 
208 55 201 8 14 6 
262 30 69 3 8 1 
142 10 16 1 5 2 

74 1 5 2 3 3 

497 235 835 160 339 65 

POD HIGG as Goal enon aml 8 Sobel (oe pone 1 
Rol afesote) os paeussiavers lcisoieere «ill bees ayyas 1 ih 
SE eee | eo ee 5 44 12 
Nersieccue te | s Guel tees 10 4 33 1 
poate tei 3 52 18 34 3 
2 15 43 10 20 5 

7 13 36 12 29 8 

41 21 116 16 47 4 

76 51 234 43 57 9 

95 62 184 33 43 5 

114 46 108 7 20 2 

121 19 42 8 6 2 

27 4 8 3 4 3 

14 1 2 1 1 3 











17, 275 
9, 601 


607 
1,350 
1,135 

697 

644 

492 

361 

241 

125 

84 
51 


1955 





59,567 
35, 299 


1958 





1, 834 


Born 


Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1948- | 1951- | 1956- |Ganadat 


eae e eens 


weet eee 


sae eee ee 


ee re) 


CeO tS uC 


eee i er ey 


ey 


es ee) 


ee ) 


Oy ore eS 


eee e nee 





1See footnote 1, Table 3. 
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Table 7 


Persons Granted Certificates of Canadian Citizenship by Marital Status, Sex and 
Period of Immigration 


Sex and marital status Totals 
MAGES EAS ae hs oe ete tht: 48,718 
SLY id COR ep Re eh A eral ee 18, 984 
imderlb: :. J Gae bs Gees bee 5, 612 

15 years and over............ Tereare 
Married 9. agama mtn oot Ste iatote 28,913 
Widowed semen atcnie eo eee ewok 500 
DUVONCER So hranee ee ho eee Rhino 321 
EDM ADHSUM chin Scent ee eer 35, 465 
Sligleeae.. veces heel ake 9,497 
Underti Weta ca. hank eee 5,015 

15 years and over............ 4,482 
Marriages! :5 caeagyeus hace cl sek 24,329 
Widowed ij..<cdaeacencbeascin ot 1, 302 
Diverted at Panais on8 septa ek 337 


1See footnote 1, Table 3. 


Before 
1921 


1,059 
134 


PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 


1921— | 1926— | 1931— | 1936- | 1941—- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- 

1925 | 1930 | 1985 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1958 
322) 1,244 98 275 133} 9,601] 35,299 687 
66 239 12 100 38| 3,464) 14,270 661 
BS race (eae Gna eatin oe eerie Sci iPerris Oe 3 940} 4,28¢ 389 
66 239 12 100 35] 2,524) 9,990 272 
233 918 83 165 92] 6,005} 20,613 23 
19 65 2 6 3 88 179 3 

4 22 1 ARS (le sede 44 237 

235 835 160 339 65| 7,674] 24,268) 1,147 
16 33 9 34 24] 1,912! 7,007 411 
Res oral ae seny Teal Reacares 209 (etary anid Peacsect oe 1 822} 3,905 285 
16 33 9 34 23) 1,090) 3,102 126 
177 718 133 284 32| 5,368) 16, 405 724 
39 75 17 20 8 396 598 10 
3 9 1 1 1 58 258 2 


Born 


in 
Canada! 


ee eee eee 
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Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship During 1958, by Country of Former Citizenship 
and Sex, Showing, for Married Persons, the Citizenship Status of Spouse. 


Country of former 
citizenship 


All countries!......... 


British Common- 
wealth countries... . 


European countries.... 


Belgtumanrece ss ence. 
Bulgarians 21.3 ani 
Czechoslovakia..... 
Denmankiy 4. cate 


Lithuania... ..- 


Luxembourg........ 


Netherlands........ 


Portugal s on meee eee 


South American 
COUNLTIES a) oe eee 


Brazile, sae 





Total 





48,718 


5,772 
39, 824 


27 
3 
12 





Mar- 
ried 


28,913 


3,739 
23,581 





MALES 


Citizenship status of wife 





Canadian citizen 


By naturalization 3 
By or residence aon: 


birth 


Canadian 


Pre- Same? 
vious! time 











3, 486 1,179 {13,757 10,491 

1,014 125 | 1,619 981 

2,134 953 |11, 665 8, 829 
3 1 6 

74 39 306 247 

47 10 155 58 

4 3 11 34 

66 30 205 183 

103 13 194 120 

13 24 342 70 

26 18 196 71 

137 14 168 193 

425 152 | 2,416 1, 466 

28 27 7 250 

58 40 294 172 

Ua es eee oa 1 1 

SoA mall Seek oe 3 1 

279 69 676 3, 160 

13 35 325 96 

17 21 196 102 

OEM n te, PRR Re 6 3 

243 99 | 2,423 612 

44 13 60 61 

226 158 | 1,763 819 

2 1 3 31 

25 19 201 103 

4 1 18 27 

21 9 23 23 

54 10 95 84 

157 110 | 1,112 553 

68 36 397 280 

poke, aes Te leet tec 1 

258 53 90 207 

62 46 366 466 

27 11 7 346 

SOOO LPT eee 2 

1 2 6 6 

22 26 320 75 

4 2 19 6 

5 3 6 25 

Reith. sea nekee eee BA Noioee neterens 

Zh ieee pele 2 1 

1 1 3 4 

reais seye Rvsisreusace 1 if 

GO letara eetotecn suc 9 5 

A ie ay le aa ais Ab ilhswathaouete es 

7 | eae ae ALP encenersey acta 

“5 OE orde (BN Eraser 2 1 

DB? tiowsesvereeynanays 2 4 

9 2 8 3 

2 1 iy 2 

2 il Saves states aa| leave aus Ole listers canseiaiss.- 

5 1 1 1 


1Previous to date of spouse’s naturalization. 
2Same date as spouse’s naturalization. 


3Includes British subjects. 


4See footnote 2, Table 6. 
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Total 


35, 465 


4,463 
28, 817 


ried 


24, 329 


FEMALES 


Citizenship status of husband 





Canadian citizen 


By 
birth 


By naturaliza- 
tion or residence ane 


Pre- 
vious! 


6, 817 


Same? 
Time 


13, 757 


1,617 
11,681 





Non- 
dian’ 


eee eet eee 


corse reene 


eC es ee CC i et oe a) 


a 


eer ee eee 


ee 


eee ee eecese 
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Table 9 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Occupation Group and 
Period of Immigration 








PERIOD or IMMIGRATION 


Born 

Sex and occupation group Total | __ i, Ek) OU aa: ota i oath een 

Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- [2724 

1921 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1958 

Botn Sexes—Tortat....... 84,183 | 1,556 557 | 2,079 258 614 198 |17,275 |59,567 | 1,834 245 

Labour force.cn wees: hie e+ oe 48,045 978 340 | 1,306 118 313 134 | 9,501 135,064 265 26 

Proprietary and managerial....| 1,774 79 20 32 10 10 16 302 | 1,301 2 2 

IProressiOnal gem acer ete 4,499 34 11 28 it 34 39 728 | 3,580 33 5 

Clerigalse..gec scence 3, 745 18 16 22 9 30 a 710 | 2,868 58 7 
Transportation and communi- 

CAUION S05: V agen s wicve cB abete aya oro ete 1, 802 22 10 63 6 10 4 418 | 1,265 4 a acne ates 
Commercial and financial...... 1,638 39 8 De 10 11 10 210m lea coll 7 1 
DOLVACeums..d-agas de an see sss ciate 6,316 255 60 157 20 40 18 1,148 | 4,557 56 5 
Agricultural s aaa speek 2,890 239 65 371 23 89 10 795 | 1,294 3 1 
Fishing, trapping and logging. . 366 9 10 33" | Bape il 1 69 242 1 eee. 
IMP eye seers ere eres micere rs ore asa 915 19 12 Oia eis ace 2 | sstc ee 261 B68) We oc cee wil nos Bete 
Manufacturing and mechanical.| 13, 522 123 61 205 19 45 22 | 2,570 |10, 389 84 4 
Construction. se... tide ee ee 5, 520 47 32 142 6 18 6 | 1,035 | 4,226 8 | aopeateeret 
Labourers, not in primary in- 

ustriesaqs-denr cron Shermacce 4,972 89 33 175 6 PA ae 1,164 | 3,476 Bl sasepenoye ths 
Not Statedit. snc. cc eects sarap 86 5 2 5 749 res 0, a 1 22 47 1 1 

Not in labour force... ...%.+50< 36, 138 578 217 773 140 301 64 | 7,774 |24, 503 | 1,569 219 
Homemakers jcc «2202 caise a+ 6h 20, 037 390 196 724 134 270 32 | 4,620 |12, 891 568 212 
INGIOCCUDATIONZe terre oe ae ecient 3,047 188 21 49 6 i 20 766 | 2,093 178 lif 
Children under 14........5..... 9 OSib hepa < ccs atyae tse oils Seite 04)|% afeitra sai) ore eee 4 | 1,589 | 7,513 629 2 
INOtBUALCE Star ca ociereneie isis cick 3,067 


SOO O8 GEC Sage ep 00 aaul toes ance 10 8 849 | 2,006 104 ra acters sions 


1See footnote 1, Table 3. 
2Includes students, retired, ete. 
3Mainly children over 14. 
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During 1958 Canada received 124,851 immigrants, a substantial decrease com- 
pared to the unusually large movement of 282,164 in 1957, but only a moderate 
decline when related to the annual post-war average of approximately 138,000. 
(Excluding the 1957 intake, the post-war average was 126,000). The decrease can 
be attributed to diverse factors including particularly adverse publicity abroad 
about economic conditions in Canada. Although opportunities for immigrants 
were not as abundant in Canada during 1958 as they were during previous years, 
there were still many vacancies for professional, skilled, and service workers 
which could not be filled by Canadians. Immigrants who arrived in the course 
of the year were placed in employment with relative ease. Of the total immigrant 
movement in 1958, 28,564 or 22.9 per cent were Italians; 26,622 or 21.3 per cent 
were British; 14,449 or 11.6 per cent were Germans; 7,595 or 6.1 per cent were 
Dutch; 2,539 or 2 per cent were French, and 10,846 or 8.6 per cent came from 
the United States of America. 


Following the pattern set in previous years, the majority of newcomers 
were destined to the Provinces of Ontario and Quebee which received 51.2 per 
cent and 22.8 per cent, respectively, with 12.6 per cent to the Prairie Provinces, 
10.8 per cent to British Columbia and 2.6 per cent to the Atlantic Provinces. 
Slightly more than 50 per cent of the immigrants were females, a change from 
the usual slight male majority, mainly due to the higher proportion of wives 
and dependent children in the 1958 immigrant movement. 


The following table reflects the total number of sponsored and unsponsored 
immigrants who came forward during the year under review: 


DOOUSUFCUAV OC REPS yeas yj he le ek, ti eee tle sane oct 24 ,666 

PU GUSO tells DSDED UGH tet iasctbera nosh sdutcgueeys EAP tne ee 35,979 

PMS OOMeOTeds WW OLKELS- s.c0 + ait. eusne a eeg & we aude EES 38 ,412 

Linsponsored (ener den tater teiiech. crac eet twee auerdirts 25,794 
Legislation 


Immigration Regulations were amended by Order-in-Council P.C. 1958-7, 
dated January 2nd, 1958, which provided that the classes of persons mentioned 
in Section 21 could also be sponsored by legal residents in Canada. 


Non-Immigrants 


On August 23rd, 1958, the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration an- 
nounced a new policy respecting non-immigrants, intended to reduce the number 
of persons who came to Canada as visitors and later sought to remain per- 
manently, thereby circumventing the usual selection and screening process. It 
was also designed to prevent visitors from accepting unauthorized employment 
and thus to ensure that permanent residents and Canadian citizens received 
priority in qualifying for employment vacancies. 


Under the new policy non-immigrants who had entered Canada prior to 
September Ist, 1958 were permitted to apply for permanent residence prior to 
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March Ist, 1959, which the assurance that their applications would be given 
sympathetic consideration. Those who entered as non-immigrants after 
September Ist, 1958, are required to leave Canada upon the expiration of their 
authorized period of temporary residence; if they wish to reside permanently in 
Canada they are called upon to apply in their countries of permanent residence 
to come to Canada as immigrants. 


To ensure that non-immigrants were made aware of this policy, they were, 
with certain exceptions, required to sign a statement agreeing not to attempt to 
remain in Canada permanently, or to take unauthorized employment, upon 
penalty of deportation. 


Placement and Settlement 


In 1957, the extraordinarily heavy inflow of immigrants required the full 
facilities of the Canadian field staff for their reception and placement. With 
the reduction in 1958, however, it was possible to concentrate upon inquiries 
which had been built up in 1957 from persons seeking to establish their own 
farms or business enterprises. This concentrated drive resulted in 1,038 families 
being settled on farms and 1,501 families established in their own trade or service 
enterprises—the highest totals attained in any year since the Second World War. 
All told, 8,595 persons were involved and the total employed, including the 
operators, was 7,329. The value of property purchased in effecting these 
settlements exceeded $20,000,000. 


Negotiations started last year with provincial and municipal Governments 
to devise an effective method of dispensing information to prospective immi- 
erants, primarily in the United States, regarding opportunities for establishment 
in business, industry or trade services were successful. As a result, with the 
co-operation of the Federal Department of Trade and Commerce, a procedure 
was evolved whereby inquiries received from prospective immigrants are referred 
to the provincial authorities which supply the required information. 


During the year, a total of 44,800 placements were effected involving some 
13,000 investigations, 39,000 personal visits and 218,257 office interviews, to 
develop opportunities. In addition, steps were taken to co-ordinate placement 
activities particularly with regard to redirection from areas of unemployment 
to areas of employment. 


To encourage bona fide farmers to immigrate to Canada from the Nether- 
lands, the Netherlands Government and the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration concluded an agreement whereby young Dutch farmers proceeded 
to Canada to work for a short period on Canadian farms and then returned to 
the Netherlands to inform their neighbours and others of farming possibilities 
in Canada. 


A survey of Central and South Western Ontario was conducted to determine 
if some of the individuals seeking farms would go to the Atlantic Provinces. 
This was an extension of the project to obtain settlers for the Atlantic Provinces 
which was initiated in 1954 and successfully carried out each year. 


Assisted Passage Loan Scheme 


In 1958, 8,074 immigrants, including 4,565 dependents of persons already 
in Canada, received interest-free loans under the Assisted Passage Loan Scheme. 
This represented a sizeable decrease from the 44,272 persons who benefited 
from loans in 1957. The 8,074 who came in 1958 brought to 110,187 the number 
of immigrants who have received assisted passage since the inception of the 
Scheme in 1951. Funds advanced in the form of passage loans between 1951 
and 1958 totalled $18,149,851, of which $12,651,552 had been recovered by the 
end of 1958. 
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Domestics from the West Indies 


Each year, since 1955, when arrangements were first completed for the selec- 
tion of female domestics from the West Indies (then the British West Indies) 
the annual movements have met with success. In the face of a continuing demand 
from employers for domestic help, the movement of 100 domestics from Jamaica, 
40 from Barbados, 30 from Trinidad, 30 from British Guiana and 15 each from 
the Islands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent was approved for 1958. 


Hungarian Refugees 


The flow of Hungarian refugees to Canada which began in 1957 as a result 
of the rebellion which broke out in Hungary on October 23rd, 1956, continued 
in 1958. A total of 1,547 Hungarian refugees arrived in Canada during the year, 
bringing to 37,565 the number of Hungarian refugees admitted to Canada from 
November, 1956 to the end of 1958. 


Family Assistance for Immigrants and Settlers 


The Family Assistance Scheme which came into being on April Ist, 1956 is 
designed to assist immigrants to become established in Canada. Former residents 
of Canada and Canadian citizens returning from abroad for permanent residence 
in Canada, as well as immigrants, may benefit from this scheme provided they 
are not eligible for Family Allowances. Family Assistance grants take the form 
of cash payments of $5.00 per month, usually payable to the mother, on behalf 
of each eligible child under 16 years of age, residing in Canada and supported 
by an immigrant or settler, for a period of one year from the date of admission 
to Canada in the case of immigrants, or one year from the date of return to 
Canada in the case of returning residents and Canadian citizens. Application 
for Family Assistance must be made within one year from the date of arrival 
in Canada. After twelve months’ residence in Canada, children under sixteen 
years of age normally become eligible for Family Allowance payments. During 
the calendar year 1958, $2,822,520 was paid in Family Assistance which brought 
to $6,414,415 the amount of assistance extended since the scheme came into 
effect in 1956. Approximately 108,000 children have benefited from this scheme 
since its inception. 


Field Activities in Canada 


There were 346 ports of entry operative in Canada during the year. New 
ports were opened at Greenwood Airport, Nova Scotia; Sweetsburg Airport and 
Bagotville Airport, P.Q.; Peterborough Airport, Peterborough, Ont.; Sarnia 
Airport, Sarnia, Ontario; and Little Gold, Yukon Territory. 

The staff at Canadian ports of entry examined a total of 56,274,116 persons 
including 124,851 immigrants, 27,546,306 returning residents of Canada and 
28,583,831 non-immigrants. The Canadian field staff also dealt with 54,453 
sponsored applications for the admission of designated persons and carried out 
179,195 investigations. 


Field Activities Abroad 


At the close of the year, there were 29 immigration offices in operation 
abroad as follows: London, Liverpool, Bristol and Leeds in England; Glasgow, 
Scotland; Belfast, Northern Ireland; Dublin, Republic of Ireland; Paris, France; 
Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich and Stuttgart in Germany; Chicago and 
New York in the United States; The Hague, Netherlands; Brussels, Belgium; 
Berne, Switzerland; Copenhagen, Denmark; Vienna, Austria; Oslo, Norway; 
Stockholm, Sweden; Helsinki, Finland; Rome, Italy; Athens, Greece; Lisbon, 
Portugal; Tel Aviv, Israel; New Delhi, India; and Hong Kong. 
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The general decrease in interest in migration reported by offices abroad 
reflects adverse reports on the Canadian employment situation which appeared in 
overseas newspapers during the first six or eight months of the year under review 
coupled with greatly improved conditions in Western Europe. In the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, medical examinations totalled 32,028 compared with 151,293 
in 1957 and 117,862 in 1956. Medical cards were issued to 23,216 persons. 


Immigration officers made visits to 1,735 centres throughout the United 
Kingdom and Ireland during 1958 giving lectures and film shows at 334 meetings 
which were attended by 15,968 persons. Of that number, 10,296 prospective 
immigrants received further information and guidance from counselling officers 
in personal interviews. 

In Immigration offices in Europe, medical examinations totalled 104,281, 
resulting in the issuance of 70,406 immigrant visas. This compares with 190,086 
medical examinations resulting in 131,320 immigrant visas in 1957. 


In their promotional and selection work in Europe, officers visited 306 centres 
and held 155 meetings attended by 14,189 persons. At personal interviews 
held following these meetings, 2,450 persons received additional information and 
advice with regard to immigrant prospects in Canada. 

At the Immigration offices in Chicago and New York, a total of 4,115 
persons were interviewed and counselled with regard to conditions favourable 
to establishment in Canada. 


General Refugee Movement 


The movement of Hungarian refugees was nearly completed during the 
year. Accurate statistics regarding the number of refugees admitted to Canada 
since World War 2 are not available, as no distinction is made between refugees 
and other immigrants, except for clearly defined movements or where statistics 
are maintained by International Agencies transporting refugees to Canada. 


Refugee movements which can be defined are as follows: 


(ay ‘Displaced persons 1947-19527 165 ,697 
(OD) oP Olishe NV eberanicea saci ttc Bother wan Ser ees 4,527 
(c) Stateless Persons 19538—Dec. 31, 1958....... 23uLas 
(7) Hungarian Refugees—to December 31, 1958.. 37,566 

A 8 Re Tee Re Le, eT 230 , 948 


It is possible that many other refugees who, at the time of admission to Canada 
claimed the citizenship of their country of origin or the nationality of some 
other country were not recorded as stateless persons, although they may have 
been refugees. The total of 230,948 is a most conservative figure. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 


Agreements governing hospitalization and welfare, on behalf of immigrants, 
between the federal government and the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the North- 
west Territories, were continued in 1958 on the same basis as in previous years. 
Under the terms of these agreements, the federal and provincial governments 
share equally, for a period not exceeding one year, the cost of welfare assistance 
and hospitalization of immigrants rendered indigent through accident or illness 
during their first year in Canada, including care in sanatoria for the tuberculous 
and in hospitals for the mentally ill. There is a slight difference in the agreement 
with the Province of Nova Scotia in that it covers hospitalization only. Welfare 
assistance is considered the exclusive responsibility of the Province. 
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Notwithstanding the provisions of the hospitalization-welfare agreements 
described above, an additional agreement was concluded with the province of 
Ontario similar to those already in effect between the federal government and 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and British Columbia under which the federal 
government assumed full responsibility for the maintenance and care of 
Hungarian refugees during their first year in Canada regardless of their status 
in this country. After that period, the provincial authorities of Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia accept responsibility for all welfare and hospitaliza- 
tion expenses. In all other provinces, Hungarian refugees who are landed 
immigrants are eligible for consideration under the hospitalization-welfare agree- 
ments, where such exist, as well as for any other assistance normally available 
to immigrants. Hungarian refugees who are in Canada as non-immigrants or 
who are in this country without status, are the sole responsibility of the Federal 
Government until they can comply with immigration requirements. 


It is to be noted that the above agreements covering hospitalization and 
welfare to immigrants restrict the extension of assistance to new arrivals who 
have become indigent as a result of accident or illness only. Normally, residents 
of Canada, including Canadian citizens, who find they are unable to provide 
for their needs, are assisted financially by either the municipal or provincial 
welfare authorities. In the case of immigrants, however, they usually do not 
have the necessary residence in the municipality or province to qualify for these 
benefits. For a number of years the Federal Government has found it necessary 
to assist immigrants who become indigent through no fault of their own during 
their first year in Canada. Assistance granted to immigrants includes the necessi- 
ties of life such as food, clothing, shelter and fuel. Until 1958, this assistance 
was extended in the form of vouchers issued to local merchants or landlords. 
In view of difficulties encountered through that method it was decided in 1958 
to grant assistance in the form of cash in accordance with a set scale of rates, 
to ensure that immigrants were not placed in a preferential position over other 
residents of Canada. 
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Table 1 
Immigration to Canada by Calendar Years, 1852-1958 
U Rots Patera seein ae etait 29, 307 LS LOtee te Oe aes 29, 807 1904. tian See iis Pays, LOS 1S. eae oe ee 27,530 
| SO SReR cretroeacuere toes 29, 464 1870 doce ek ae 40,492 LO0DS* Aaa. oe 141,465 195275.. 22008 2 ah 20, 591 
I854ts P28 hoes ee 37, 263 L880. 8S LEARNS Ay 38, 505 1906 - SIEGAL te 211, 653 LOSS reas tone eee 14, 382 
TS5OME SL eneetae 25, 296 SSI Shee e cree 47,991 190A Bie 272,409 19344. 23s fas 12,476 
1850 RRR eRe 22,544 ISS2¥8 Le Pee 112,458 1900S eye eee 143, 326 LOS are. Cesk Ep 11,277 
Sd ficntane eats Aateret 33, 854 L883 ney see He: 133, 624 1909 e.eie eevee 173, 694 1936 a eee tea, 11, 643 
S858 zik het Sotins aie 12,339 SSA: s8 ee Says sate, sets 103, 824 LOLO shh tree 286, 839 LOS ieee eee 15,101 
18505 sctee eet: 6,300 by toci eg seen or anon 79,169 NTN eR, Oo aD 331,288 VOSS 2 or eens ae 17, 244 
LS60 Fe, rie aie aoe ok 6,276 LSS Oe fi de cede 69,152 LOU eee cree eee 310; 100 TOS9 San cera. 16, 994 
LSOL Saas eh ees 13, 589 LSS (tere Ps Ota 24 84, 526 LOLS eet. he rete 400, 870 LOLOES A: pence 11,324 
1SO2 eee ae 18,294 SSS eee ee 88, 766 1914 S20. week 150, 484 194 ere a eee. 9,329 
1863 ther ieee te 21,000 LSS 9 cen dansd vue es 91,600 1915 Bac pei. x 36, 665 LOAD Soe: eos es pears 
L864c: adage cacesh wasucies 24,779 1890 o5 eatin ace ses 75, 067 191.6 Jee et ee 55,914 1OAS Se Sepaneske os 8, 504 
LS GO depen atte 18,958 DOO dE espe anes 82,165 LOLS eke ee 72,910 MOF Be snd, ah et 12,801 
A Red OLE EAD cee avteerigncecteeme te 11,427 AB e3S VAIL Sateen Saleh ies!» 30,996 TOUS Ae ecu urte tors 41,845 O94 Sie se emes oiate 22,422 
L867) Case es ee 14, 666 LSQS eer ripe carts 29, 633 19 Oren eee ete 107, 698 Tua. Sets ee 71,719 
LSO8KE Ra elec ones 1245 (A TSOAM Ta egiken ate 20,829 O20 eee 138, 824 LOST 4. , Berne 64, 127 
TSG OS eee ere 2 eae 18, 630 1895s. ae oe 18,790 TO2 1S: ee ea eae 91,728 1948 Mak Ad kee 125,414 
ISTO Ree ae oY 24,706 TS9OGk BOT ARE ESE. 16, 835 TOO 2. Ley a eene 64, 224 POZO AL JOSE Se 95,217 
1ST Aree ott. « Dio LSO GAIA ene 2UFELG 1923 8.2. ade 133, 729 L95OSEE ee 73,912 
187 2RGSER ES 36,578 189SiA.. Sook. LE 31,900 1924.0. Hapee sees 124, 164 195 Lies ee Seng: 194,391 
18733 eraee yee feet: 50, 050 1899) ioentore aya ¢ 6 44, 543 1925 ++ wae 84, 907 LODZ csqonds Peon ee. 164, 498 
1S (Aa zie peat aes cee 39,373 1900 ee S20 a: 41,681 L926 (ae eee 135, 982 1958.23 2 eee ee 168, 868 
1S Toes eee eae 27,382 TOOT Ss scene rete 55, 747 LL! 7 Pee ee 158, 886 1054s Se ce hee 154, 227 
1876 sean pdee etic, 25, 633 L902. phan tates 4 89,102 L928. 8 aes ae 166, 783 AMS oto T iat: Fa Ghd oe Se 109, 946 
STi see wae 27,082 LOSS. cated 138, 660 INO 48) 6 on Me a (a oc 164, 993 LQOGin eo. mek. eee 164, 857 
LOSO RCAC eee 104, 806 1957 PA, Fees 282,164 
LO5Sia ee. A hee 124,851 
Table 2 
Age Groups of Immigrants by Sex and Marital Status, Calendar Year 1958 
MALES FEMALES 
Grand eee 
Age Group Total 
Pethl 2) Sinele | esd owed, beoscad | ea ieee a) eel na asia learn ae 
Oar ae LU GOS). S,.850e SLSR Re Oe CA ie SA eae eee ByS6S5 |B 868 eoes te cee ty Sage CP ie 
5- 9 Og deetce wie oe 2 Pe eae enema |S 0 Rie oe 4 BOD Sk, BOCA Sd, Gel tae oe gee ee 
1024n ls ele Ge ie ee a ae Pe ee eT 3, 414) 8 Aga So Sih en gn eee ety 
150 eee 10,676 | 5,192 | 5,134 55 1 1 1] 5,484] 4,410] 1,072 1 17h eee ae 
D4 hone 24,933 | 11,307 | 9,336] 1,964 2 4 1 | 13,626 | 7,702 873 6 31 14 
25-90. 20,273 | 10,363 | 5,586 | 4,717 6 45 9| 9,910 | 3,797] 5,975 23 92 23 
30:34... Asa 13,053 | 6,538] 1,749 | 4,689 8 69 23 | 6,515 | 1,685 | 4,579 62 170 19 
35-004, Ae ae 8,458 | 4,302 687 | 3,517 15 69 14] 4,156 713. 1).8,101 85 137 30 
AAR eee 4,755 | 2,449 246 | 2,137 15 46 5 | 2,306 290 | 1,752 128 107 29 
45-49 7, Oh 8, 4,257 | 2,095 133 | 1,880 25 50 Cy roca 172°|"" 1,615 240 99 36 
0-545 ett: 3,270 | 1,369 84 | 1,225 34 18 SAT EF O0 119 | 1,199 426 120 37 
55-bit 2,523 938 21 845 56 11 5 | 1,585 87 806 557 82 53 
ce rye 1, 837 547 17 449 67 13 1} 1,290 73 533 614 40 30 
a ig Mei PEM 496 23 377 86 7 3 881 58 279 510 24 10 
70 and over....| 1,256 435 22 252 157 2 2 821 67 131 600 15 8 
Totals e8 124,851 | 60,630 | 37,637 | 22,107 472 335 79 | 64,221 | 32,757 | 27,005 | 3,252 918 289 
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Albanian 
Arabian 
Armenian 
Austrian 
Belgian 
British 


Norwegian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Roumanian 
Russian 
Spanish 
Swedish 
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Table 3 


Ethnic Origin of Immigrants by Province of Destination, Calendar Year 1958 


Ethnic Origin 
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Five Five Five Five Five Five 

years years years years years years 

No. Ethnic Origin ended ended ended ended ended ended 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dee. 31, Dee. 31, 

1929 1934 1939 1944 1949 1954 
LE, A anid eimi, ita aereycteernete ako aac a mtererer ara voters 120 49 28 1 88 146 
Plead HAN ei] Sits eearib 4 OS > COL ROE Fo 6 SRO ROL Eee 26 11 UE 5 ano on eee 34 187 
Ox ATIMONIAN s,s «the derde eRe Ri aeters carota .3 366 52 26 14 50 350 

Aen HA TISUEIATL has, ders: Aetosae aes bes au obe Cade he toes ells, Sere a eal ete cope = Sluice ces al eas Fee ea Ice ea Peo | (eee acer So || ea 

Om | Belzian sae. dhe. oat eae ee ebre oe 7,690 733 676 135 3, 489 Heston 
Gal WB riGish, Fe: oc cede a tee teed wie nice 3275080 86,549 30,217 36,730 197,334 292,814 
7 Finglishsteeee earee cae cee eee 169,992 48, 459 18,298 25,500 134,931 122,392 
8 Drishiss soaps aouts cree tee e aiete 58,054 14, 847 4,967 5,046 19,139 28,013 
9 Neottish see saeeas cid Neocles veers 87,757 PAL Rell 6, 400 5, 606 39,144 48,474 
10 Welsh. re cee eat er eetes ce.c sec 11,784 1,912 552 578 4,120 3,935 
Lis. BP Uloarianceccee ceiecas chee cette 964 406 7, 5 160 664 
12) "© hinese Raters ou wie dere 4 3 Ll Aare neice. 908 10, 668 
13.) ,|\@zechsand (Slovale).sase.. saetie. «cere 20,797 4,952 5,329 300 4,280 6,686 
14, HID aMishwy yak aees.cc hehe he Lee ee ee 14, 226 1, 857 390 245 2,099 10,911 
15) Wastelndiam. ayes... see <a teem leatote 289 262 78 10 280 665 
16. HH StOnIATIy|. cee cc cae bac eee ieee 423 102 27 6 5,161 8,261 
LZ) \ (Binnishi is: cen eee eee eee Oe eee 20,073 3, 155 382 99 657 8,939 
LB. “Biren CHM. cee ttre ene coke Sees. cheers 18,720 13,094 4,523 3,962 9,838 21,197 
19.5. \Germanificc.cgn ete ae as toes alte 74,302 19,933 5,342 1,756 13,502 144,056 
20° Greek ius... fea w a dee x < phate 2c ct eee 2,691 823 539 141 2,406 10,649 
PANE 8 Eb hota vabs hee eee Ee AS. ye cee 25, 807 Oneal 2,269 228 3, 202 9,061 
22: WIGS ATI Cte sc ae tonscese Pee bce cc MEME Mwave 265 84 ais 26 76 190 
25'e WHEATON sees col AM sare aoe es wie RE Gusts teers 3l 3 4 2 11 51 
24: NES te Te epesatavcen acon ever ototace lor: so @ ioire "soe 11,721 3,135 1,912 446 12,088 104,736 
ZO Wa MADANESED es, deers ars Deets even es ce Atel: 2,094 743 420 49 24 145 
20 STO WASIV Fk ssc cttornatde seals oe «Cee tee © 2A, La 7, 287 4,532 1,908 20,117 22,191 
DTgs NALA as sci Aa csio eta ciseeetee crue 327 50 25 17 6,382 7,165 
28° earth uanisns oe «Meee <eeeeeh ete 4,546 827 223 39 7,950 3,694 
29. (Maltesee. 5; S85. 2th hs sen eee aes 153 33 13 7 1,002 4,831 
30a: IMS RICATIN 5S detain Meets. x RT one 8 1 10 5 19 51 
O Lies PINGSTONN SG ccm aterastan ote com letres ain etn 5S 574 129 261 885 1,005 
oa. wNetherlandericn.s.cscar has Men toneltbee 10,588 2,500 1,400 878 24,627 86,028 
33 |North American Indian.............. 94 77 31 76 127 96 
G4 # ANOTWELRIAM iiacbreceie atts oink Beemer 19,250 2,621 576 450 1,846 5,026 
30's WPOLISHs eiien.c detec gee sak oe eae 31, 187 7,207 2,608 484 30,071 oleete 
30 ss POTHUSTIESE:. cde s <0 o4elaicts elo Rete eeerns 82 35 20 30 218 2,437 
She WI EVOUTMANIGN).;-ehi co cee cee» cee steer: 1,706 468 337 41 1,054 2,320 
3O.5 HEUSSIAN eee Ee he ak Reka ee eee 5,678 1, 490 672 196 2,970 4,999 
SP ON SDANISD vet. e.saeera ad Amo SNE ae Geta 264 121 Hel 109 341 1, 683 
AQ) TS wedishy.:.ccihew hor steer. ce en 3 dees 16, 853 2,167 538 409 1,141.1. © 2anga¢ 
AL CIS WISS: hes chapaasrrde hea nae aatee ne 3,056 558 397 168 979 4,752 
42) ISVrianit: oc. Aete cok See Lee eee 755 231 139 78 238 1,055 
43 Pare She Site der ste static Oe sick, Meee ee 53 13 2 1 13 110 
44) HUMP ainsi: Adee tele can sole tees 49,771 10, 124 6,184 111 18,928 15,304 
45. Wugoslavian., 2: ss.o0ae we. on eee ee 16,120 2,291 2,019 111 4,654 11,072 
46. [Otherst? esa.Berc sels oie Re le frre ee oracle oe SA Pes | el ae Ae 2 We PR te eRe oP, = ee RR 145 
47 "Totala sc Whew: Scaled Ne es 25 a Rees 711,551 179,785 72,259 49,534 379,199 755, 896 





*Included with German prior to 1953. 

tIncludes Austrian up to and including 1952; also in the five year period ended Dec. 31, 1954. 
tIncludes Lebanese. 

ttIncludes Egyptian and Luxemburger. 
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1955 1956 1957 1958 

From | From From From | : 
Over- on Total Over- oe cn Total Over- a 'S. z Total Over- a SA Total a 

seas seas i; seas oe seas ean oe 
OH Ee Ge hoe 21 5 1 6 22 4 26 13 2 15 1 
OGG || fake ieee 56 86 1 87 87 4 91 GE 6 (3) 2 
131 13 144 181 8 189 Pip 13 285 189 8 197 3 
1,779 56 1,835 2,948 34 2,982 2,293 71 2,364 905 66 971 4 
988 27 1,015 Dead 16 201143 2,786 25 2,811 1,000 ily 1,017 5 
39,150 | 5,317 35, 467 51,319 5,268 | 56,587 | 112,828 5,708 | 118,536 | 26,622 5,867 32,489 6 
19,556 2, 866 Doma, 32,389 2,815 35, 204 72,476 3,070 75, 546 17,065 3, 159 20, 224 if 
3, 665 1,245 4,910 6, 962 1, 280 8, 242 14, 336 1,492 15, 828 3, 291 1,501 4,792 8 
6, 210 1,079 7,289 10, 939 1,048 11,987 23,514 1,019 24,533 5, 626 1,087 6,713 9 
719 127 846 1,029 125 1,154 2,502 2G 2,629 640 120 760 10 
39 2 41 30 3 33 sofe Mal Wee ope, & 59 15 6 21 11 
Ph i a 2,602 2,093 10 203 1,662 24 1, 686 2,615 15 2,630 12 
252 102 354 297 50 347 307 53 360 139 59 198 13 
1,393 103 1,496 3,642 71 3, (le 7,790 93 7,883 1,799 109 1,908 14 
245 4 249 330 2 332 324 10 334 451 9 459 15 
186 8 194 162 4 166 221 5 226 122 9 131 16 
632 20 652 1,094 34 1,128 2, 829 oD 2, 884 1,258 38 1,296 17 
2,225 716 2,941 3, 106 662 3,768 5,471 743 6,214 2,539 753 3,292 18 
18,119 1,506 19, 625 26,610 1,386 27,996 29, 564 15627 31,191 14, 449 1,393 15, 842 19 
3,014 43 3, 057 5, 236 38 5, 274 5,631 75 5,706 5,418 58 5,476 | 20 
427 51 478 4,274 66 4,340 29, 825 86 29,911 Deo 65 2,788 21 
19 6 25 Sh aes tied Bac SE 41 56 S 61 43 9 52 22 
13 2 15 10 i itil Ae ee epee & 24 Msp vere eee 13 23 
20, 247 298 20,545 29, 806 258 | 30,064 | 29,448 320 | 29,763 28, 564 314 28,878 | 24 
97 5 102 120 4 124 178 7 185 188 5 193 25 
1,084 576 1,660 1.632 558 2,190 5,472 565 6,037 2,290 605 2, 895 26 
340 16 356 343 8 342 A15 19 434 186 26 212 2. 
158 33 191 190 26 216 168 22 190 140 30 170 | 28 
349 6 355 378 a 381 654 3 657 473 9 482 29 
6 5 11 Me 4 2 15 5 20 29 5 34 | 30 
310 104 414 504 68 572 634 89 723 781 100 881 31 
6,929 399 7,328 7,956 301 8, 257 12,310 410 12,720 7,595 338 7,933 32 
eee Pk 28 Dale nasoebs 31 OL | ee hea ae 24 DAA Saeco 24 243) 138 
709 189 898 842 169 1,011 insert 199 1,536 471 187 658 | 34 
1,886 187 2),073 2,269 169 2,488 2,909 187 3,096 2,996 175 BrgelvAll 35 
1,427 12 1, 489 1,971 13 1,984 4,748 20 4,768 2,177 iia 2,188 | 36 
93 13) 105 137 16 153 206 7 213 130 23 153 37 
241 56 297 234 54 288 375 67 449 196 56 252 38 
289 46 335 532 39 571 1,182 53 1,285 639 46 685 39 
271 DAVY, 488 387 209 596 763 228 991 282 189 471 40 
597 83 680 1,044 71 le dates 1,294 64 1,358 793 62 855 | 41 
301 25 326 475 19 494 424 29 453 265 28 293 42 
18 , 20 48 8 56 91 2 93 99 4 103 43 
516 44 560 540 38 578 494 36 530 351 54 405 44 
1370 41 1,416 1,993 50 2,043 NE) 46 ys (7l 4,868 62 4,930 45 
47 5 52 74 6 80 268 is) 278 110 5 115 46 
99,554 | 10,3892 | 109,946 | 155,080 9,777 | 164,857 | 271, 156 11,008 | 282,164 | 114,005 10,846 | 124,851 47 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table 8 


Intended Occupation of Immigrants by Province of Destination, Calendar Year 1958 








Intended Occupation 


Managerial 


Owners, managers, officials........... 


Professional 


Accountants and auditors............. 
“Architects: Nts de cen tatoo re 
Chemists (other than pharmacists)... 
Dentists. 4 <5 eecepldes. soereine w dere see oe 
Draughtsmen and designers........... 
Aeronautical engineers.............+-- 
Chemicaliensineetss..f..:he odes cee se 
Civil engineers (and other prof. engin- 

EGIS: D658: )). Kosei btadocs tes ote otoneing + oe 
Morestry engineersingie nee crest «et 
Hlectricalengmeecrs iy epee assets ee 
Mechanical engineers................+- 
Metallurgical engineers................ 
Mining engineers teresa ras pene ok 
Laboratory technicians and Assistants 

1, OLShe cs hae Eta, id ee 
Graduate nursesi. mise: sya bie cde eG oe 
Physicians and surgeons.............. 
Teachers and professors............... 
Other professional workers............ 


Clerical 


Stenographers and typists............. 
Other clerical workers............0..- 


Transportation 


Air pilots, captains and mates, railway 
conductors, Locomotive engineers, 


Communication 


Communication workers............-. 


Commercial 


Commercial travellers and salesmen. . 


Financial 


Minancial workers: seas ecto nee te 
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163 
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Immigration Branch 


Table 8 


Intended Occupation of Immigrants by Province of Destination, 


Intended Occupation 


Service 


Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists..... 
INUPSeS PAC Stare: pte ec eae oe OR ar 
COOKS es eR ce CO. 6 Me SO secs 
Domestic servants sitosns esc. kein. 
Other non-professional service workers. 


Agricultural 


Farmers and agriculturists............ 
Harm labourersae teehee ener. Cae 


Calendar Year 1958—Continued 
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Miners eae ee sth oe catiead wena yes 


Manufacturing, Mechanical and 
Construction 


Airplane mechanics and repairmen.... 
Automobile mechanics and repairmen. 
IBakerssce pean ce ee rc Mein: 
Blacksmiths, hammermen, forgemen.. 
Boilermakers, platers................. 
Brick and stone masons............... 


Carpenters. ananee taco arc 
Compositors and typesetters.......... 
Construction machinery operators..... 
Coremakers iy 2845.3 See ea 
Dressmakers and seamstresses........ 
Electricians and wiremen............. 
Bilectroplatersys 4 isdae.. daddedos+ sine » 
urriens ...: (ei. .-ta he Ate is ce Ame. 


Machine operatorsiush a ane. b.. aae se 
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44 Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table 8 


Intended Occupation of Immigrants by Province of Destination, 
Calendar Year 1958—Concluded 








Intended Occupation 


Manufacturing, Mechanical and 
Construction—Concluded 


Moulders: Sree ae een te tears vdeo 
Painters decorators, glaziers.......... 
Patternmakersy. amaees ue ne one tent 
Photoengravers and lithographers..... 
Plasterers and lathers............ 244. 
Plumbers and pipe fitters............. 
Printing and pressmen and plate 

DEWMtEIs hac d ane Poe a aearmaate 
Radio renairmen’. feo. ee eet cree ose 
SAW YVCrsiCWOOd) seat a aaa e ae 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths. .. 
Shoemakers and shoe repairers........ 
Spinners and weavers. <..0---.-5.----2 
Stationary engineers.) #. dacae+- cee 
Stonecutters and. (dressers + scsedsec ee 


TPANNGLS ee Meectree Oe cicate Gains Gas arte 
Toolmakers, diemakers and setters... 
Upholstercisn: Pease see eae 
Welders and flame cutters............ 
Other Workers 
ITPTOOUIPLOCUCLS Meme etre mare 
ITU Der PLOCUChse oy aon nee oe 
in leather and leather products...... 
TT COXULLEGH ERE Me eee mee een men re 
in clothing and textile goods........ 
im wood producte,). 22+ 4cnaes.+-teune 
in pulp, paper, paper products....... 
in printing and publishing........... 
Uy teal bag <5. hagas = ce Atos = oa < lete 
in non-metallic mineral products.... 
manufacturing and mechanical...... 
IN COUSUUUCTION Ee etna ieee: 


Labourers 


General Labourers (other than Sera 
tural, fishing, logging and mining).. 


Not Stated 


Not stated and unknown.............. 


TOTAIW ORKERS Senrcic sashes 


Wives. occa eee ie ee nape 
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Indian Affairs Branch 


H. M. Jones, Director 


The rapid establishment of Canadian Indians in the social and economic 
life of the country has been one of the most encouraging aspects of Indian 
Affairs during the past decade. 


More Indians are taking year-round jobs offering a steady income. In the 
north industrial growth opened up many new employment opportunities. In 
the southern regions, many Indians have migrated to urban areas, where they 
have found satisfactory employment. Others have taken advantage of the 
continuing demand for resources found on or near their reserves. 


Over the past ten years, education has helped Indians to adjust to the 
process of economic and social integration. Significantly, there has been a 
marked increase in the number of Indian students receiving elementary, second- 
ary, vocational and professional education, from 23,285 in 1948-49 to 38,836 in 
1958-59, an increase of 15,551. Wherever possible, and in consultation with the 
Indian parents, arrangements are made for students to attend non-Indian 
schools. The number attending such schools increased from 1,406 in 1948-49 
to 8,186 in 1958-59. 


Legislation has given Indians many social welfare benefits provided to other 
Canadians. These benefits include Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance, Blind 
Persons Allowances and benefits under the Disabled Persons Act. Indians have 
also been brought more and more into the social welfare programs of the provinces 
and private agencies. Substantial progress has been made in establishing a 
standard of direct relief for Indians comparable to that of non-Indian com- 
munities. Construction of over 10,000 houses on Indian reserves since 1948 has 
raised the standard of living in many areas. 


In 1951, the Indian Act was amended to permit Indians, at the request of 
the province concerned, to consume intoxicants in public places. Indians have 
been given this right in British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Following meetings with Indian repre- 
sentatives, the Indian Act was again amended in 1956 so that Indians could 
possess and consume intoxicants on a reserve if they took a local option vote 
to do so. On November 6, 1958, Ontario proclaimed the right of Indians to 
decide whether they wanted liquor on their reserves. 


Community organization on Indian reserves has developed steadily. Indian 
band councils, Homemakers’ Clubs, young peoples’ associations and other 
organizations have all contributed to the establishment of improved social and 
economic conditions. The Leadership Training Program was introduced in 1954 
and has proved most successful. It was designed to help Indians, selected on 
the basis of demonstrated leadership qualities, to identify and understand 
reserve problems so that they could play a leading role in improving conditions 
on reserves. 


Reflecting the general betterment of Indian welfare is the substantial increase 
in the Indian population, which has climbed from 136,407 in 1949 to 174,242 at 
the end of the 1958 calendar year, a gain of 37,835 or 27.7%. 
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Band Councils 


Indian band councils are similar in form and function to municipal councils. 
Under the Indian Act they have been granted specific powers and duties. They 
can pass by-laws respecting hygiene, zoning, public works, the observance of 
law and order, game preservation, and other local matters. Band councils also 
have certain responsibilities with regard to land allotment, band membership, 
the surrender or lease of reserve lands, and the budgeting and expenditure of 
band funds. The power to make by-laws for the raising of moneys through 
licensing or taxation, and for the expenditure of such moneys may be granted 
to the councils of bands in an advanced stage of development. 


Approximately two out of every three Indian bands in Canada choose their 
councils under an elective system provided for in the Indian Act. These band 
councils consist of one chief only, and one councillor for every one hundred 
members of the band. The remaining bands prefer to follow traditional customs 
in choosing councils. In many cases, however, these customs have been modified 
and are similar to the elective system. During the year, ten bands decided to 
change to an elective system. 


In 1958-59, band councils passed 42 by-laws for the regulation of traffic; 
prevention of disorderly conduct and nuisances; disposal of garbage and waste; 
regulation of the conduct of hawkers and peddlers; destruction of noxious weeds; 
erection and control of toilets and privies; regulation of electric power and water 
supplies; preservation, protection and management of fish; construction and 
maintenance of line fences; licensing of businesses and trades; and the expenditure 
of moneys raised under licensing by-laws. Currently 25 bands have authority 
to pass money by-laws. 


Bands under the elective system held 167 elections. There are 55 women 
councillors and three women chiefs. Five women councillors hold office under 
band custom. 


Economic Development 


A new division devoted exclusively to economic development has been 
established to give special attention to: Indian employment; the promotion of 
agriculture and stock raising; the fostering of business enterprises, home industries 
and handicrafts; revolving fund loans; the Veterans’ Land Act; the Indian place- 
ment program; the management of fur, fish and wildlife resources, and assistance 
to Indians in developing resources generally within access of the Reserves. Work 
in these fields can now be expanded and new programs developed. 


Placement Program 


The objectives of the placement program are to exploit employment oppor- 
tunities for Indians, both urban and rural, and to help them seek a wider range 
of jobs. 


The National Employment Service is playing an essential role in the place- 
ment of groups of Indians in rural employment, for example in agriculture, road 
construction, woods’ operations, and mining and similar projects in frontier 
areas. It is also directly concerned with the placement in skilled employment 
of carefully selected Indians who have the potential for establishment in urban 
centres under the placement program. 


Urban Placement 


The individual placements’ program, inaugurated last year, was expanded 
during 1958-59. In addition to the regional placement officers at Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg and Toronto, appointments were made at North Bay and 
Quebec. 
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In the four regions in which the program was first started 262 of the 381 
persons entering the individual placements program since its inception in 1957, 
have permanent jobs. A further 83 were awaiting placement, or receiving 
vocational training, at the close of the fiscal year. Emphasis has been placed 
on careful selection, rather than large numbers of placements. 


Two additional regional placement officers for Saskatchewan and the 
Maritimes are to be appointed in 1959-60 and further expansion is planned. 


Employment Opportunities and Conditions 


The majority of Indians continue to be employed in seasonal work. In 
some fields, particularly the construction trade, many more Indians were em- 
ployed during 1958-59 than during the previous year, and for a considerably 
longer period. 


Various projects in which Indians were employed are dealt with under 
the heading ‘‘The Provincial Picture’? and elsewhere in this report. Among 
the highlights were the recruiting of some 1,000 workers from Northern Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, who were placed by National Employment Service in the 
sugar beet areas of Southern Alberta; the employment of substantial numbers 
of Indians in beet work in Manitoba, which is expanding; two extensive road 
clearing programs in the Fort Rae area, N.W.T., under administration of the 
Yellowknife Agency, in co-operation with the Departments of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, and Public Works, with approximately $100,000 paid 
to some 200 Indian workers; employment of Indians in winter works projects at 
National Parks in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, where it is hoped 
some of them may be retained for summer programs; and the employment of 
many in road clearing work in Alberta and Saskatchewan under the federal- 
provincial roads-to-resources programs, through liaison with Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Increasing numbers of Indians are engaged in the mining industry, particu- 
larly with International Nickel Company at Thompson, Manitoba and the Iron 
Ore Company at Schefferville, Quebec. 


Labour force surveys are being carried out on selected reserves in areas 
where large scale projects are in prospect. A pilot study of the effects of mechani- 
zation on the livelihood of Indians in the fishing and logging industries of British 
Columbia was being carried out by the Branch at year-end. 


Revolving Fund Loans 


The Revolving Fund was used extensively by Indians on reserves who 
require credit for enterprises of all kinds. Loans were used to buy agricultural 
equipment and for the breaking of land; livestock; fishing equipment, including 
marine engines and gear for commercial fishing operations; fishing boats; out- 
board motors; trucks; school buses; financing for forestry projects and other 
purposes. There were 109 loans approved this year totalling $134,926.45, 
compared with 131 loans approved last year of $181,554.21. 


As at March 31, 1959, out of the $1,000,000 Loan Fund, there was 
$512,803.80 available for Indian credit. The unpaid balance of loans amounted 
to $446,601.59, representing 535 accounts, down from $465,579.34 owed by 546 
borrowers one year earlier. 


Re-establishment of Indian Veterans 


Nineteen grants were approved during the year compared with 21 in the 
previous year and 37 in 1956-57. In all, 1,577 grants have been approved 
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since 1945, representing an investment of $3,606,467.99 for the following pur- 
poses and amounts: 


Land and Buildings... 2.Ge. lok oe ee ee eee. Oe a he ae te $ 316,235.58 
Building Materials’: aviv eines (Poet eme te css rete etna + de oP ohticke © eis giaveie 3p 12720, Dota y 
Clearing «cc. sixie cake obebine cle eA Gleietht 6-0 Marie ee bie Mh Ribok he op cine Miele ote 84, 907. 64 
Stock and Mouipmetite .u. . Aes sccm Oop sos oy cia ae es See ee = tas 1,018, 701.98 
POrestry TOG UIpEVelvOs 4c cSt ee cee bare emcees aie « tints coe aDte ere NERO NSRP 19, 665, 14 
Commercial Fishing Equipment............ 0. ccc cece eee e renee ee eeees 210, 183.82 
Pip Warming ty c. «segeaie dete odes Veo bee te Wineets Wie eggs Pep kar = te pameearenaes <y 34,875.85 
Household Equipment... ss + «id wpinctaiel eyelet he Deion oe aa ee ra iieree 20 oot 


$ 3,606, 466.99 


A total of 798 veterans have now been notified that they have qualified 
for clear title to all purchases made from the proceeds of the grants. 


Agricultural Assistance 


Grants totalling $4,575 were made to agricultural exhibitions and Indian 
fairs. In addition, $1,354 was awarded for garden and home improvement 
prizes. 


Some Indian farmers were helped with breeding stock, seed grain, garden 
seeds, fertilizer, seed potatoes and, in some instances, farm and garden imple- 
ments. These expenditures were usually made on a repayment basis or with 
initial part-payments from the farmers. 


Handicraft 


The production of handicraft, as a part-time occupation, Is a valuable 
supplementary source of family income. Experience has proved, however, that 
handicraft production on a full-time basis does not normally yield adequate 
earnings. Spot surveys have been made from time to time to determine the 
best means of preserving traditional Indian crafts and the amount of help 
needed with production and marketing. 


The value of Indian handicraft production last year was more than $438,000. 
This compares with a revised minimum estimate of $378,000 for 1957-58 which 
includes articles produced by the Indians for their own use. The Handicraft 
Section filled commercial orders valued at $10,012 for craft work produced at 
various reserves, chiefly at Pierreville and Manitoulin Island. 


Sales of 5,930 hospital garments valued at $11,837 were made to the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare under a non-profit arrangement from 
which members of Homemakers’ Clubs, engaged in the manufacture of clothing, 
received approximately $2,900. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 


The program of rehabilitation and management of fur resources for the 
benefit of Indians was continued in co-operation with the various provincial and 
territorial administrations, either under formal agreements as in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario; under special projects as in Quebec or through 
informal co-operative arrangements in other area. As a result of extensive 
joint field investigations, the agreement with Saskatchewan has been amended 
to provide for further development projects on a cost-sharing basis and a supple- 
mentary agreement has been entered into with Manitoba for reconstruction, 
on improved design, of water control structures in the Summerberry Project. 
Restoration of this area, which has a potential of 250,000 pelts annually, will do 
much to improve the economic condition of those Indians in The Pas area who 
still depend on trapping for a livelihood. 
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The decrease in employment opportunities during the winter months 
resulted in a corresponding increase in the number of Indians engaged in hunting, 
trapping and fishing. When the final results of the season are tabulated, an 
increase will be registered in the take of almost all available fur bearers, especially 
beaver, which is still the most important single species as a source of both cash 
and food. In spite of local setbacks such as the die-off in 1951-52 through 
disease in the western part of the Patricia district of Ontario and northeastern 
Manitoba, beaver populations continue to increase. In Ontario, where the 
production for the past six years has been over 100,000 pelts, an all time high 
of 140,371 was reached; in Manitoba, the production was over 30,000; in Sas- 
katchewan, the crop was again in excess of 40,000. Quebec also went over the 
40,000 mark, 20,360 pelts being from the ‘Preserve’? areas. These were 
marketed on behalf of Indians, returning to them a total of $267,271.80. In 
addition to the cash return, each beaver provides well over 10 pounds of much- 
prized meat. Correspondingly high production resulted in other areas where the 
same management techniques were employed. 


The program of live beaver transplanting to the North Shore area of Quebec 
was completed with a further 169 animals moved to new locations, bringing the 
total liberated in that area to more than 800. In addition, and on the advice 
of biologists who suggested that the danger of a recurrence of tularemia has 
largely abated, a program of beaver transplanting was undertaken in Ontario, 


Declining water levels in the Prairie provinces has resulted in still further 
declines in the number of muskrats but, since the area affected is mainly the 
agricultural region, the adverse effect on the Indian economy is somewhat less 
than would have resulted had similar declines been registered within the fur 
conservation area. The special muskrat developments in the Saskatchewan 
river delta show signs of recovery from last year’s low when all but the Sipanok 
Project were either closed to trapping or at a minimum level of production. 
Reconstruction of the water control features of the Summerberry should accele- 
rate the process of recovery. In the department’s Sipanok Project, where very 
intensive trapping has been undertaken during the past five years, the quota set 
last year of 30,000 muskrats was exceeded by 284. In spite of what would have 
been regarded a few years ago as.extermination trapping, a 75% increase in 
house count was registered and a quota of 50,000 set for this year. It is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that, where marsh areas have been improved through 
control of water levels, very intensive trapping pressure is necessary to prevent 
muskrat populations from increasing beyond the carrying capacity of the habitat. 


The supply of most other fur bearers was about average with slight increases 
being registered in marten, fisher and lynx. ‘The production of mink increased 
during the season with higher than normal numbers being taken in a belt across 
northern Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. ‘These sold, while 
seasonal, at favourable prices. 


The raw fur market has been firm at slightly higher levels than those 
realized last year. Mink prices were quite strong on the early sales and sub- 
stantial increases were registered in the prices of lynx and Arctic foxes. The 
position of the trade with respect to beaver and muskrat is good and it is antici- 
pated that seasonal, prime skins will continue to show firmness to the end of the 
season. It is encouraging to note that due to the increased availability of 
animals which is partly due to the development program, trappers in Sas- 
katchewan actually increased their income last season. While prices are stronger 
in dollar value, a continued increase in the price of commodities more than 
offset the better price for furs, and Indians, especially in isolated area, still find 
it difficult to earn more than a meagre subsistence from trapping. 


As a means of stimulating the demand for Canadian wild furs and increasing 
the price, the department again co-operated in a program of exhibiting pelts and 
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garments in Europe. This program is expanding through greater participation 
by the various provincial administrations and more recently assistance from the 
Fur Trade Association of Canada. During the year, Canadian furs and fur 
earments were exhibited not only in Europe but in the West Indies and United 
States. Although the result cannot yet be measured in terms of dollar returns 
either to trappers or the industry, it is becoming apparent that consumers who 
have seen the exhibits are coming to regard Canada as the foremost producer of 
quality furs. 


With one exception, the game animals and birds upon which Indians depend 
for their subsistence, continued to increase. Deer, moose and elk are generally 
abundant in the trapping areas as are upland birds, including ptarmigan and 
migratory water fowl. Perhaps the most significant development during the 
year was the increase in the number of rabbits. It is reported that in a wide 
area from James Bay to Great Slave Lake and the foothills of the Rockies, 
rabbits are on one of their periodic upswings towards the peak of their cycle. 
These animals, which have been in short supply during the past three or four 
years, are of the utmost importance to Indians who, when rabbits are plentiful, 
have fresh meat available at all times. 


The barren ground caribou, which are the sole exception to general increases, 
are still at a precarious level although there has been some encouragement 
because of a reported calf survival of approximately 20% which is much closer 
to normal than the low survival figures of the past four or five years. This 
encouraging calf crop does not, in any way, indicate that the conservation effort 
should be relaxed. The department will continue, in co-operation with other 
agencies, to promote domestic fisheries as an alternative source of food. It will 
continue to supply buffalo, moose and elk meat made available from the reduc- 
tion of these species in the national parks. Above all, the program of education 
will be continued by stressing to all northern residents the extreme gravity of the 
present situation. 


Fish continue to be one of the principal items in the Indian diet and, as in 
other years, the department has assisted, generally, by providing nets and other 
equipment and, in addition, has organized fourteen domestic fishing projects 
within the range of the barren ground caribou. Results have been encouraging, 
with over 135,000 fish being hung during the fall fishery. Even more encouraging 
is the fact that Indians who formerly fished only during the spawning run are 
now working their nets during the winter. A survey of 15 trapping camps north 
of Brochet in Manitoba during January showed that even though all had supplies 
of fish from the fall run, they each had at least one net in the water. 


Indian participation in the commercial fishing industry has again increased, 
especially in the inland lake areas. Nets and other equipment are supplied on 
a repayable basis and, in addition, Indians have been assisted in storing supplies 
of ice at their fishing camps to ensure that fish are chilled immediately and reach 
processing plants in top condition. 


Fisheries are being developed on a project basis with marketing supervised 
by the department in areas where private operators have not been established, 
where fishing companies have not installed packing and handling facilities, or 
where Indians require supervision and extra services. 


Such projects included a whitefish and trout fishery at Great Slave Lake; 
a goldeye fishery at Big Sandy Lake; a salmon fishery at Bersimis and sturgeon 
fisheries at James Bay and Abitibi. The goldeye fishery at Lake Clair in Wood 
Buffalo Park was closed because of poor markets but will operate during the 1959 
season. The plant at Island Lake referred to in last year’s report was of great 
benefit to the Indians who disposed of almost 1,000,000 pounds of fish at favour- 
able prices. In addition 35 Indians found jobs at the plant for the duration of 
the season. The value of this fishery to Indians amounted to some $80,000 
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roughly the same income realized from trapping. A significant development 
during the year was the reorganization of commercial fisheries in Saskatchewan 
into a number of autonomous local co-operatives and the creation of a central 
marketing co-operative of which local organizations may become members. 


One new walk-in freezer was installed during the year bringing to fifteen 
the number provided by the department as a means of preserving supplies of 
wild or domestic meats and fish. In addition, three freezers have been purchased 
by Indian bands, one from band funds, one through revolving fund loan and 
one by direct impost on beaver pelts marketed on their behalf. The program 
will be continued especially where, due to the organization of either fur or 
fishery projects, the Indians concerned are in a position to repay all or part of 
the costs of the installation. 


The annual harvest of wild rice is, at present price levels, an important 
item in the economy of Indians in western Ontario, southeastern Manitoba and 
to a lesser degree, the Rice Lake—Peterborough area of southern Ontario. In 
Manitoba, three concessions are held by the department and the production is 
sold by sealed tender to the highest bidder. This year, the value to Indians of 
the rice from those areas amounted to $60,178.82 with prices ranging from 40c. 
to 53c. depending on the location of the rice beds. In addition, approximately 
$50,000 was earned by Indians picking outside the department concessions. In 
the Kenora-Rainy River area of Ontario, a bumper crop totalling some half 
million pounds was harvested which, at the average price of 33c., brought 
approximately $165,000 to the pickers, the great majority of whom were Indians. 
No figures are available for southern Ontario, where the Indians roast the rice 
and sell it at over $1.00 per pound. It is likely, however, that $25,000 to $30,000 
was earned from wild rice by the Rice and Mud Lake Bands. 


Welfare 


With the creation of the Economic Development Division, the Welfare 
Division will be principally responsible for community development and organiza- 
tion programs, child welfare, Family Allowances and other categorical benefits, 
rehabilitation of the disabled, welfare assistance to indigent persons and the 
Indian housing program. With this reorganization, these programs can be 
improved. More time can be given to the negotiation of agreements with the 
provinces to extend normal provincial social welfare services to Indians on 
reserves. 


Public Assistance 


In the fiscal year ending March 31, 1957, relief assistance by cash and in 
terms of dollar value orders was introduced on an experimental basis in a few 
agencies. This experiment was extended last year and the results appraised. 
At the same time a study of the public assistance programs for non-Indians in 
various Canadian communities was conducted. In consequence, the former 
“ration system’ was abolished as of April 1, 1959, ending a system of relief 
administration in effect for many years. Indigent Indians will now be eligible 
for assistance on substantially the same basis as non-Indians. 


Upward revisions were approved of the scale of relief assistance. The 
new scales, keeping in mind the generally lower cost of living on reserves, are 
comparable to the average payable to non-Indians in similar circumstances. 
Assistance is on a sliding scale which varies with the cost of living to protect 
the interests of Indians in remote areas where food costs are high. 


These changes are designed to place more responsibility on Indian families to 
manage their own affairs, to remove the stigma of relief as much as possible and 
to maintain the morale and self-respect of persons who must receive assistance. 
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With the assistance of Indian and Northern Health Services and the 
Nutritional Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, a 
pamphlet based on Canada’s Food Rules has been printed for the guidance of 
families in using their food dollar to best advantage. 


The standard monthly rates payable, subject to a means test which takes 
into account the availability of income from various sources, including country 
foods, and which may be supplemented up to the amounts indicated in columns 
A, B, C, and D to provide for special circumstances and areas where local costs 


of food are high, ight Special rates payable in high 


Standard cost areas and in special 
rates circumstances 
A B C 1B) 
Dingle adultes. PRAM, MIAME SIM $22 $25 $28 $33 $38 
Each additional adult or child over 12 years 
of age: cad 42 eect. Baa cece ideal eee 15 ley 19 22 26 
Each child 12 years of age or under........ 12 15 16 18 21 


The amounts quoted are to cover food requirements only and departmental 
arrangements are made to provide additional necessities including housing, fuel 
and clothing. 


Community Organization 


Homemakers’ Clubs play an active part in the community life on many 
reserves. There are now 161 organized groups of Indian women carrying on 
club activities which include social gatherings, study of methods of home and 
family care, development of handicraft skills, leadership of recreation and 
welfare projects, and fund raising to support community undertakings. 


Conventions in Northern and Southern Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia brought together delegates to study club work and plan future 
developments. 


Since 1954, training courses sponsored by the Branch in co-operation with 
other organizations have provided opportunities for Indians to develop leadership 
skills and to broaden their knowledge and understanding of community organiza- 
tion. During the year, Maritime Indians took part in a folk-school sponsored 
jointly by the Branch and the Nova Scotia Department of Education; Manitoba 
Indians attended a leadership training course under the auspices of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Winnipeg; and Northern Ontario Indians participated in 
craft courses conducted by the Community Programs’ Branch of the provincial 
Department of Education. 


Indian band councils and voluntary organizations are taking a more respon- 
sible part in community affairs. In addition to Homemakers’ Clubs, there are 
the Women’s Institutes, Home and School and Parent-Teacher associations, and 
church groups. There are also committees working in co-operation with the 
Branch in the development of health, education and welfare services. 


Child Care 


The trend in all provinces towards child care services being provided by 
existing professional groups is continuing. In Ontario, where formal agreements 
were made with the county Children’s Aid Societies, child welfare services are 
being extended most satisfactorily to Indian reserves. In British Columbia as 
well, provincial welfare field service workers of the Department of Public Welfare 
are providing extensive services to Indian families on and off reserves. In Nova 
Scotia Indians may now qualify for benefits under the provincial Social Assistance 
Act of 1956. In other provinces, increasing assistance is being given, particularly 
in connection with serious neglect cases. 
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The number of Indian children receiving foster home or institutional care 
as of December 31, 1958, was: 


Prince: awards lalandirt §, att eck Garis ss I. Le ota ented ie eet. tts). Ree 14 
1 LO eatin Cede, QAM Bie A belie “aici, Millet AO te ic ale ilk OR ae fecal allel, NIN ipa Mint 138 
1 Spy ay aed grb tog etic ealiedo acd OL gol Ae errhe ¢eling kde della Cll eld eee ale ad RC oo en AD 9 Iie 79 
Oreneoy,. 1. Sa. .2e a SG... Bi). A! «. SR RGIOLL . BES. uihasles 37 
Ora ge ee Rae CTE FA ee OL) ee URE wee ee | eee eee ED ee Ny Oe 241 
Ne PRELUCOD GEL he See nS AM cya, Cod ab ecd he «hen ac ANG Bx Sieimtatne caeaad< aeteates Rakdtatc Me tie te corm ot 63 
ASIC LE IG WRAL OE CRANE. td. at tdet thd. Wien ahaa. fede) ES ee aes ye 56 
BA Teint ey. Ag) 4 totes cer. cae (a eee. Avera diate «odie deteceehahe ha. ae 
Berets ie OTLEY rn, en ein 2 aS cl Ms cade ace Cf, RUROR < on PEEL ae hah ua Oe 186 
SVR Sag RPh BS EE 8 kA OAD MR ISTE ROS TT Ot, 16 
Pye MEA BEG) OF BGemeriS ewer se eins ae is OB ae ood resi sy ite: Get eek. Bite oY 8 
871 


This is an increase over the previous year’s figures due in large part to a 
new policy of extending the same benefits to Indians as to non-Indian families 
who are maintaining foster children. 


Family Allowances 


The following table shows the number of Indian families and children on 
reserves receiving Family Allowances on December 31, 1958, and the method 
and amount of payment by province. 

















Number of: Method of Payment to Family 
Province or Cheque 
Territory Families Children | Cheque Direct A lca In Amount 
in Pay in Pay Direct c/ A seh Ne denuk Kind 
$ 
Price MO Ware LEAR. | 66.2300 308 laser na «5.08 Bip ee ene nit eed RIN ah eoae Te ences a Henrie & Ll aia Bey aaa 
Nova SeOtiasnna085% sx 1 Past aaa aid oe date Ren enone as Ls (eR, 5 ce ee 
RP eels RAN WB sata ches x, Wa we | pe RI, Ok ch rhc cs ch has ds ella bus as area dina houmyesos mR HED dere eee 
(UCD ECHE iano dace ca 1,416 4,062 833 561 Ee 14 8 420, 854 
CSTE oes Soe ap ashotes 4,647 14, 000 4,587 Zi 28 5 L155 a7 
Manito nt sses ayes. Lt 1,257 3, 646 1250 3 Cs aah 527,457 
Saskatchewan......... 1,460 4,184 ea 26 Dare eee 554,757 
Alpertam es noxtan-<nKn s 1,340 BY!) 1,264 74 Pe ee | 427 , 202 
British Columbia...... 3,942 i ie 3,681 50 207 4 1,039,513 
Yukon and.N.W.L:;......: 792 2,385 754 Be Bak eke 164,091 
GOB ATG sd toseness 14, 855 43,582 13,783 ite 282 17 $4, 289, 221 


Mothers’ Allowances, Blind Persons’ Ailowances, Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances, Old Age Assistance and Old Age Security 


The following table shows the number of recipients of the allowances indi- 
cated as of December 31, 1958: 


Blind Disabled Old Old 
Mothers’ Persons’ Persons’ Age Age 
Allowances |} Allowances | Allowances | Assistance | Security 


IZTINCGRE ChE CE LS ancl my arp tte ees lees acter crn « 9. 1 3 9 
ENG VAS OCOUIS EI eas cicies fais y-ciaetsuin walleas ee «ea ner 5 8 31 86 
ING WA lSCUNS WiC Lone hen eet te cyto eaiara 6 ¥ 34 67 
Quebots Atay. fae as erie ee. Leet 104 14 56 170 366 
Outarion) cr eetomates .s beecuwciow «xs 206 39 136 443 1, 267 
A Eee a elem Shee: Rares SS en a eee 37 16 243 592 
Daskatenowanee sees sal ee eee oe re eal ee re ote ath 55 19 209 464 
Alias tree ayes pheicnereters 04) a. autho t. 3) ree te 38 11 184 452 
ABYantcler Crolibhual avis. Ok.) RE eee ene I tno hs ee ee 84 43 344 965. 
IGULCLWEBUT LELCILOLIOa Se eee oe ee cele lr stake tee ¥ 5 74 167 
ETA oe a SE A, Bets 4 4 27 104 
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Care of the Aged 


The following indicates the number of aged and helpless adults maintained 
in private homes or institutions. There has been an increase during the year of 
the number to whom assistance has been extended. This is due to a number of 
factors including the increase in the number of old people on reserves, the 
changing attitude of Indian families toward the care of the aged, the tendency 
to make arrangements for care through stipulated payments rather than by 
allocation of additional relief assistance which was generally followed in the 
past, and the increasing difficulty of securing institutional placements. 


Prince Kd ward Island. «4.2 i: dos 655-4460 oo so 646 Xe Os 5 el Sn ee eee 0 
ING VS. SCOLIA. 2850050 a5 coe aku Oras PES eho aie Bes & tee Oe Es ee 2 
New Briunswitk <0 cof. aucs eres Re thes aces ans ela RL ee ee eee 3 
RIG ROOD care solo oi cack ¢oscse! nin SURE A Besa x cs Meares Coa ee aE Pe See One iia 
CONTALIO srs a. cpa e se ee tant de on ee hee ee ne eke aT Eee ee Ee ee ee 77 
Manitoba. cose ss cccecc ee cue a nae ed cs 00 su eshte Sain ARR, Joe ee Seek eee 21 
ASIA L CIO WIL. co a aca gue ia cRo Sie as rats Ste We aes Laie is Te eg ny ao ee 9 
PST OLEE Fos care Pus x ead oud aera ced nip elerss TREe | te ee te oie De ONS Ts a 7 
British (Colum biai og soak a ee. ee de ee tase i a ee a 
TNS Weg acngace  wsce Cipueh cay aieae as eee ar ace Soa DEM VO Le ete eae eee 4 
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Rehabilitation 


During the year, two major rehabilitation programs for handicapped 
Indians were in operation and a third started. In the provinces not served by 
major programs, rehabilitation assistance was arranged for those individuals 
requiring such by the Indian Agency Superintendents. 


On March 31, 1959, active cases were: 


Marrhitaes asi o).0c0 AREA. 3 ee ee ee ee ee 0 
QUeDOC arin ale Pols «headers Cen CS AA ERK, 2 nics Wie EM REA es Ae. ee 2 
ONEAYIO tres ate Sosa sass POS ok ov Ae es es a Fe eee s 19 
Mi amtOs:. 5 de paca sco ofa oo a pew eed Acme 6k < ta ee eC ee eee 82 
Saskatchewan. 14 Ul. Udell. oe ede ioe 2 ees, oh eye 9 
Albertaocca tots x. cetwk Bis ee chen ae 1 eae ore Bee ates 4 Sees 89 
British Columbia... 06 bch ee leow ww oh poled eae Sa eee oe ae al hex En 13 
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The Indian rehabilitation program in Edmonton, operated directly by the 
Indian Affairs Branch, has been in effect for three years; the Manitoba program, 
operated by the Sanatorium Board of Manitoba, under a contract agreement 
with the Branch, was started two years ago; and a third program, started this 
year in Saskatchewan, involves a co-operative arrangement with the provincial 
Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation and an agreement with the 
Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children and Adults. 


A unit was set up this year in Brandon, Manitoba, to evaluate the candidates 
for rehabilitation and to provide social orientation to those who require help in 
adjusting from the life of the hospital and the reserve to the environment of 
the urban centre. This is an interesting experiment and one that seems to be 
successful. 


Housing and Reserve Development 


Assistance to Indians in the construction and repair of houses continued 
and a record amount of money was spent from all sources during the fiscal 
year. This permitted the completion of 1,344 houses compared with 880 units 
last year. In addition, 397 houses were started but not completed compared 
with 259 during the last fiscal year. Houses repaired totalled 2,215 compared 
with 2,451 in the previous year. 
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This was made possible through an increase of approximately 78% in the 
welfare appropriation for housing purposes and a higher contribution from band 
funds. Slightly over 42% of the costs of this accelerated program were financed 
from the personal contributions of the Indians, band funds and V.L.A. grants. 


More attention was given to construction in northern and remote areas 
and to improving housing standards on all reserves; this includes such items as 
insulation and prefabricated or cement chimneys to reduce fire hazards. 


Housing conditions on reserves were studied. On most reserves they have 
improved greatly in recent years, although the survey indicates approximately 
29% of Indian homes can still be classified as poor. 


Lumber cutting by sawmills for construction purposes continued in areas 
with good stands of timber. These raw materials helped to reduce construction 
costs and made timber available for more houses. 


Enrolment Education 


The natural increase in the Indian population together with a steady 
growth in high school enrolment have raised the number of Indian pupils enrolled 
in schools to 38,836, an increase of 1,299 over last year. These figures do not 
include 1,168 non-Indian pupils, including children of government employees 
resident on reserves and Metis children whose homes are on, or near, reserves 
and remote from public schools. 


Of special significance is the trend in the distribution of school population 
between Indian day and residential schools and non-Indian public, private and 
parochial schools, shown in the following comparative figures: 


Enrolment of Pupils 











1949 1959 

Titan ay aeChOOlee, Bote wee cee foe de ot ke sb ne 12,511 17,793 
Residential School Boarders attending Indian Day 

Dcktoisie 61.4-43ERe oth. RE esd ee. nat. BR eases aes 283 19,541 
MSAROMAL COOLS. Mia. cota. -cosys cet ake nade) «nil RE Be in ch cua SM hstwinns 893 
TIOSDIGCAL DC MOOIS] «he eee ere Cetee es Ce are E STE sco e en 572 
Residential Schools... sou e Rie, ORs Goren 9,368 

(a) Boarders attending Residential Schools.......... 9,691 11,109 

(b) Day Pupils attending Residential Schools........ isk #42 196 
Non-ladsan Sahoolearometere) «9s. houtial Gard. aes taiowss 1,406 8,186 : 

*23,285 38, 836 


*Included are an undetermined number of non-Indian pupils. 
**Included are 737 pupils who board at Residential Schools and attend non-Indian Schools. 


Teaching Staff 


To operate Indian schools during the 1958-59 fiscal year, 430 teachers were 
employed for residential schools, 761 in day schools and 30 in hospital schools, 
a total of 1,221. During the summer months, 30 teachers taught in seasonal 
schools which were attended by Indian children unable to attend day or resi- 
dential schools. 


In day schools, supervisory duties were performed by 188 principals and 4 
assistant principals. Regular academic classes and special subjects were taught 
by 619 teachers. Twenty-one of the day school teachers and 4 of the day school 
principals were required to perform community duties in addition to teaching 
or supervision. These include organization of recreational, social and adult 
education programmes, sponsoring of activites to promote community improve- 
ment, regular visitation of homes and assistance with administrative matters 
such as payment of family allowance and dispensing of medicine. 
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The Branch employed 21 teachers and 9 principals in hospital schools for 
children and adults. This service is also of therapeutic value. 


In residential schools 45 senior teachers and 7 assistant senior teachers per- 
formed supervisory duties under the direction of the principals and 378 teachers 
taught regular academic classes and special subjects. Specialist subjects taught 
in day and residential schools include home economics, industrial arts, music, 
agricultural science, auxiliary education and physical education. 


The number of teachers of Indian racial origin increased by 19 to a total of 
110, or 8.8 per cent of the teaching staff. Eight are principals. 


With the revised regulations for the classification of teaching staff and a 
new salary schedule, effective April Ist, 1958, academic qualifications and duties 
of teachers were reviewed. The principle in determining a teacher’s salary is 
now based on assessment of his qualifications, experience and assigned responsi- 
bilities, irrespective of the grade taught. Qualifications include academic and 
professional training. Experience in teaching, supervision or educational admin- 
istration is recognized. In assessing responsibilities a distinction is made between 
those teachers who are responsible for classroom teaching, those who also per- 
form specific community duties and those responsible for supervision and organi- 
zation of several classrooms. 


Branch policy is to employ qualified teachers whenever possible. Because 
of their continued shortage, it is still necessary to engage teachers who are not 
professionally trained. In selecting unqualified teachers, preference is given 
to those who can enter teacher training colleges after their first teaching years. 
They are expected to attend professional training courses if they wish to con- 
tinue their teaching careers. Qualified teachers are appointed to replace un- 
qualified ones whenever possible. 


At present, 90.5 per cent of the teachers in day schools and 83.5 per cent in 
residential schools are qualified, an increase over last year. 


Annual salary increases are dependent on satisfactory service and periodic 
attendance at summer school courses. Four hundred and fifty-two teachers 
were granted an annual salary increase at the beginning of the 1958-59 academic 
year and 76 teachers were reclassified. The rest were at their maximum or did 
not fulfill the requirement of summer school attendance. 


The Branch has undertaken an experimental pre-professional training pro- 
gramme for three selected prospective teachers of Indian racial origin. These 
teacher trainees were assigned to Indian schools where they can receive on-the-job 
training under professional supervision prior to attending a regular teacher 
training course. 


There are 118 university graduates employed in Indian schools, 79 in day 
schools and 39 in residential schools. This is 9.6 per cent of the total teaching 
staff. 


Thirteen qualified teachers were obtained from the United Kingdom during 
the fiscal year. 


The Branch granted a year’s educational leave without pay to 23 teachers 
to permit them to attend university or teachers’ college to improve their quali- 
fications. 


One hundred and seventy-one Indian schools have been defined as isolated 
posts under Isolated Posts Regulations and 398 teachers received isolation 
allowances. ‘This will help the Branch to attract experienced teachers for remote 
area schools. 


At most Indian schools, the Department provides furnished living quarters 
at reasonable rentals. 
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During the academic year ending August, 1958, 247 teachers left the Branch. 
This is an annual staff turnover of 21.1 per cent. Fifteen teachers voluntarily 
retired on account of age; 24 teachers were dismissed and 208 teachers resigned. 
Of those who resigned, 63 accepted teaching positions in non-Indian schools and 
19 other types of employment; 17 left to continue their education; and 25 because 
of ill health; 84 resigned for personal reasons. 


Textbooks, Library Books and School Supplies 


All standard classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are provided in 
Indian schools. In addition, supplementary readers, reference books, kinder- 
garten supplies and teaching aids were also supplied for special programmes. 


Reading is encouraged. Libraries are set up in each school. While these 
books are primarily for enjoyment, many relating to nature study, social studies 
and science are a source of reference material. 


Transportation of Pupils 


An ever-increasing number of Indian children are being transported daily 
to school. Each year more of the small schools have been consolidated to form 
central schools beyond walking-distance for some pupils. Other schools on 
Indian reserves have been closed and pupils taken to schools in the nearest 
towns. More and more children who are boarders at Indian residential schools 
are transported to non-Indian schools for their classroom work. 


The school bus service is similar to non-Indian systems. In competitions 
for the award to transportation contracts the Branch gives preference to Indian 
operators. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Radio, phonographs, and picture-projection equipment are supplied to 
Indian schools. In remote areas battery-powered equipment must be provided. 

Indian schools and communities are encouraged and given monetary assist- 
ance to join local film councils. 


Practical Arts and Vocational Training 


The Branch offers courses in Industrial Arts and Home Economics wherever 
local conditions make it feasible. Where there are sufficient pupils in one school 
or when a group of schools can be organized into a unit, specialist teachers are 
hired and programmes of study are designed to suit the needs of the community. 
In all our larger schools these courses are used to stress adjustments to modern 
conditions of living. 


The Industrial Arts programme offers young boys a chance to specialize 
in woodwork, carpentry, sheetmetal work, draughting, motor mechanics and 
welding, using hand and machine tools. 

Most of the Indian residential schools give instruction to the boys in at 
least two of the following courses: woodwork, sheetmetal work, farm mechanics, 
welding and motor mechanics. At 56 schools woodwork and carpentry are 
taught. Twenty offer courses in sheetmetal work and 17 teach motor mechanics. 
Eleven offer welding. Two give courses in shoe repairing and three conduct 
courses in home and farm mechanics. Forty-eight schools have courses in 
Home Economics. 

Industrial Arts and Home Economics teachers are employed at the larger 
Indian day schools. Itinerant teachers also provide instruction in areas where 
day schools are sufficiently close together. 

Handicrafts such as leatherwork, copper tooling, beadwork and weaving 
are offered to patients in hospital schools. 
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In addition, the Branch provides, wherever possible, pre-apprenticeship 
training in specialized fields when requested by a group of eight or more adults. 
Fourteen such courses were organized during the year. 

The Branch also has offered courses in carpentry and homemaking on 
reserves. In northern Saskatchewan, for example, 14 families gathered at 
Beauval where mothers were given training in homemaking while the men were 
shown how to repair and build houses. 

Indians who live close to urban centres were encouraged to enrol in night 
courses in carpentry, agriculture, motor mechanics, welding, handicraft, home- 
making and other vocations. 

Courses in agriculture and homemaking were given in Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon with the co-operation of the Extension Department of the University 
of Saskatchewan. Similar courses were also offered in Manitoba and Alberta 
with the co-operation of local educators. Courses in carpentry were given in 
Edmonton with the co-operation of the Victoria High School. There, 21 selected 
young men were offered a ten-week course to help them secure work as carpenters’ 
helpers. 

Throughout Canada, Indian boys and girls are enrolled in trade schools, 
vocational schools, schools of agriculture, forest ranger courses or technical 
institutes. Others take correspondence lessons in commercial art and industrial 
subjects from the correspondence branches of the provincial departments of 
education. 


Sports, Physical Education and Extra-Curricular Activities 


Indian day and residential schools follow the physical education programme 
laid down by each province. Sports equipment was provided and the Branch 
continued its systematic supply of playground equipment. Pupils were en- 
couraged to take part in team sports in order to foster team spirit and good 
sportsmanship. Indian schools often compete with non-Indian schools, and 
Indian students play on non-Indian teams. 


Some schools had training in such activities as tumbling, folk dancing, 
track and field work and league games. 


Among the youth organization in which Indian children are actively enrolled 
are the boy scouts, girl guides, Canadian Girls in Training, Junior Red Cross 
cadet corps and 4H clubs. 


Guidance 


As more Indian students move into non-Indian schools, it is essential that 
they be prepared to meet the standards of the non-Indian group which they are 
to join. ‘To test and improve pupil achievement in the basic skills the Branch 
organized a standard achievement test programme for all Grade four classes in 
Indian schools during May. A summary of the results follows: 


Reading 3-4! Arithmetic Average 


Region Average | Reading | Vocabulary| Speed and | Pynda- of 
Age 2-3 4-6 Compre- mentals | Norms. 
hension 
Maritrnestas: a4 bi: 2onnse. 21 av 3.9 3.9 ay 4 3.9 3.9 
Quebec (English Speaking)....... 10.8 4,2 4.4 4.1 4.3 4.3 
SB. Ontarig wes ee coe eee eee 11.0 4.7 Ani 4.8 4.7 4.7 
NaQntarig!l se we..beeich levers Jae 12.3 4,2 4.0 3.9 4,1 4.1 
Mamitotaa (een beh. bea i eye 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.5 
pasitatchewan..tct.t wee ee eee ee 12.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.5 
Thertakin ccs cee can ee 12.3 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 
DTritish (Ol Dis wee ot eee eee ith 4.5 4.5 ave 4.4 4.4 
Ganadas /) 2255 LO PAU 11.9 4.3 4.3 4,3 4.3 4.3 
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Teachers can now plan remedial programmes for students below normal 
standards in reading and arithmetic. 


During the year, two intensified testing projects were begun under the 
direction of supervising principals. One of these was in Southern Ontario and 
the other in Alberta. A pilot project was also carried out with five groups of 
Indians in Saskatchewan and Western Ontario, to find out if present aptitude 
and ability tests are valid for Indian adults and high school students. These 
experiments will provide valuable information to the guidance section as it 
expands its programme. 


The Branch also used the guidance facilities of the National Employment 
Service, the provinces, universities and high schools. Permanent School Records 
were introduced into the Maritimes and the English-speaking schools of Quebec 
and work begun on a translation of the Permanent School Record for use in the 
French-speaking Indian schools. 


Higher Education 


It is the policy of the Branch to aid Indian students attending non-Indian 
schools, and particularly those above the elementary level. This assistance 
varies from payment of tuition fees for some to full maintenance for others. The 
majority are helped by tuition grants, but in 1956 a system of scholarships was 
set up, and this year a simple bursary programme was devised to assist some 
scholars who could not qualify for regular tuition grants. 


This year, fifteen Indian students were awarded scholarships ranging from 
$420 to $1,000 according to the type of course chosen. ‘Two scholarship winners 
are attending university; three, teacher training; four, nursing; and six, voca- 
tional schools. 


Assistance in attending high school or other educational or professional 
courses was given to 1,876 students, including the fifteen scholarship winners. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 


Because special problems are encountered in Indian schools due to differences 
in environment, language and cultural heritage, the Branch provides in-service 
training for its teachers. Conventions of Indian school teachers were held in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Northern Ontario, Southern Ontario and the 
Maritimes during the year. It was the first time that the teachers of the three 
Maritime provinces had met in convention, and the first convention organized 
for the Indian school teachers of Northern Ontario. Both of these meetings 
were challenging and successful. 


Further to aid their staff, the regional school inspectors and a few supervising 
principals held institute meetings and discussion groups where teachers were 
able to talk over their problems and share successful classroom practices. It 
is encouraging to note an increasing number of local study groups among teachers. 


An innovation to the in-service training of teachers was an orientation course 
held early in June, 1958, at North Bay, where the seasonal school teachers were 
brought together for two days before leaving for their isolated schools. At this 
meeting, held in the North Bay Teachers’ College, they were given an intimate 
picture of the area into which they were moving and the people with whom they 
would be working and were provided with materials to aid them with their sum- 
mer programme. In addition they were given some practical instruction on the 
organization of the classroom instruction, suitable classroom activities, craftwork, 
recreational programmes for the school and the community and adult education 
programmes. 


The development of study and research in Indian education is attracting 
increased attention and teachers wanting to improve their efficiency in this 
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field are finding Canadian universities more and more prepared to offer courses 
of particular value to them and their work. A summer school course on learning 
English as a second language was offered at the University of Alberta in 1958. 
Sponsored by the School of Linguistics with the needs of teachers of Indian 
and Eskimo children in mind, the course was taught by Dr. W. Mackey of 
Laval University and attended by a number of teachers in Indian schools. 


School Supervision 


The supervision of Indian schools is jointly carried out by the regional 
inspectors of Indian schools and provincial school superintendents. 


Although the school inspectorates are still relatively large in area, most 
of the schools were visited several times during the year. Poor travelling con- 
ditions prevented visits to a few schools. 


Inspection reports generally acclaim the work of the teachers and the 
pupils in Indian schools carried on in many locations under the handicaps of 
isolation and the migrant mode of living of the parents. 


The closer supervision of classroom instruction has been one of the main 
contributing causes to the rise in the level of achievement revealed by statistical 
reports and to the increase in the number of pupils enrolled in the higher grades 
in Indian and provincial schools. 


Statistical Report 


In collaboration with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an annual statistical 
report on the selected aspects of Indian education listed below was published 
and distributed. 


1. Promotions, Non-Promotions and Attendance of Indian Pupils, June, 
1958. 


2. Distribution of Indian School Children by Age, Grade and Sex, 
January, 1958. 


3. Destinations of Pupils withdrawing from Indian Schools, June, 1957. 


Curriculum 


Instruction in Indian schools is shaped to fit the needs of the community. 
While the provincial curriculum provides the framework, the teacher, in consul- 
tation with the school inspector, adjusts and modifies the school program to 
serve the special requirements of the pupils. Flexibility and a careful assessment 
of the pupils’ needs are two important factors in curriculum building for Indian 
schools. There is a wide diversity of local circumstances between the Indian 
school situated in an industrialized area and preparing children for integration 
in the local non-Indian school and the remote, northerly school catering to the 
needs of a small group of children whose parents lead a migrant existence depend- 
ent on hunting, fishing and trapping. 


The improvement of language instruction for Indian pupils, most of whom 
enter school with little or no knowledge of the English or the French language, 
continues to receive the attention of teachers’ institutes and local committees. 
Testing programmes and controlled experiments in reading have been carried 
out during the year and appreciable improvement has been recorded. 


Indian education is largely concerned with the social and economic adjust- 
ment of a minority group whose culture and standards of living differ from those 
of the non-Indian majority group which surrounds them. The task of education 
is to assist acculturation, to promote intercultural respect and understanding, 
to provide vocational training and to prepare Indian youth for economic compe- 
tence and social stability. 
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Liaison Activities 


The problems of the Indian people continue to attract wider public attention 
and inasmuch as solutions are often sought in schools and training institutes 
Indian education is under constant scrutiny by professional and lay groups. As 
more and more Indian children attend non-Indian provincial, private and 
parochial schools a larger body of school authorities, teachers and non-Indian 
school children and their parents receive first-hand knowledge of their Indian 
neighbours. As a result there has been a greater demand for more information 
about Indian education and a greater desire to assist in the process of improve- 
ment which the teachers of Indian schools, together with staff and field officials 
of the Indian Affairs Branch, are persistently attempting. Throughout the year 
there has been a continuing exchange of information at the local and provincial 
level and both staff and field officials have participated in the activities of the 
Canadian Education Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the 
Canadian Association of School Superintendents and Inspectors, the Canadian 
Psychological Association, the National Commission on the Indian Canadian, 
the Joint Planning Commission of the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
and the National Convention of the Home and School Association. There have 
also been meetings between departmental officials and members of university 
faculties offering special courses for teachers in Indian schools. 


Joint Schools 


The process of integrated education continues to gather strength with the 
support of Indian parents and the local school authorities. To provide classroom 
accommodation for Indian children in non-Indian schools 19 agreements for 
joint schools were successfully negotiated during the year. The following table 
shows the distribution of these joint schools by provinces and the numbers of 
Indian children involved: 


Province No. of Joint Schools Indian Enrolment 

RJGaWOCwIEe. rant Mee ns oom eas 1.4 Oeie er s 3 122 
ONIEAEION eer ce Cet ee re ere oe oe a eee 3 105 
ESC Wc do at: eon, Soe ee oe Oey ge ee MARR Oe 2 (teacher accommodation) - 
PAs KALCNe Walla. cao aohe cat ee ous eos ts te. 3 152 
british (onmbia esa + eet ae sh aces 6 295 
NuleOry, LErvitory sf hoe ic soe bee tlt 2 140 
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Integrated education, more particularly in the higher grades, for children 
attending residential schools has been made possible by these joint schools. In 
fact, 14 of the 72 agreements that have been negotiated provide classroom 
accommodation in nearby urban centres for pupils resident in Indian hostels or 
residential schools. 


Joint schools are playing an important part in Indian education both in 
the improved facilities which these larger schools offer and in the intercultural 
training which the students enrolled there receive. 


Indian School Committees 


The election of school committees, to assist in the management of school 
affairs on the reserve, was introduced in 1957. In two years these committees 
have made significant contributions to the development of a vigorous, healthy 
community interest in the school. Several new committees were elected during 
the year and others are in the process of organization. The work of the com- 
mittees in encouraging better school attendance, respect for and care of school 
property, in promoting community and inter-community cultural and recrea- 
tional activities and kindergarten instruction has amply demonstrated their 
value in the opportunities they have afforded for leadership in community 
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affairs and in the spirit of co-operation which they have injected into the school 
life on the reserve. This active participation by parents in school affairs marks 
an important stage in the social growth of the Indian people. 


Adult Education 


The adult education programme is being developed and expanded as rapidly 
as the Indian people themselves come to realize its value. It is being planned 
chiefly to help those who have never had formal education or who have lost 
what they had and now feel the need and desire for further educational training. 
Literacy for all is the basic aim, but trade or vocational training, community 
improvement and better home conditions are areas which are receiving due 
consideration. 


During the year, a total of 857 Indian adults were enrolled in education 
classes. Of these, 263 enrolled in literacy courses, 184 in continuation courses 
and 410 in handicrafts, trade or vocational training. This is a marked increase 
over the past year, especially in literacy training. 


Two more filmstrips in the series ‘‘We Learn English”, designed for adult 
classes, were completed and a third one commenced. These new strips are 
entitled: 


“The Home”; “Family Health’; and “The Community”. 


It is now possible to use the filmstrips not only for teaching English but 
also as a teaching aid in home and community improvement. 


Financing of Government-Owned Residential Schools 


The new system of financing the government-owned Indian Residential 
Schools which was approved by Treasury Board authority dated October 18, 
1957, was reviewed. As a result of the review and following discussions with 
representatives of the various church denominations, amendments were author- 
ized which will permit improved standards of supervision, food and clothing. 


Construction 


School construction needs were reviewed and a forecast made of the require- 
ments for the next five years. Under a major change in policy this construction 
will be undertaken largely by the Department of Public Works. During the 
1958-59 fiscal year projects were undertaken both by the Department of Public 
Works and the Engineering and Construction Division of the Indian Affairs 
Branch. 


During the fiscal year twenty-six day schools, providing a total of fifty-nine 
classrooms, were completed. Sixteen staff residences were built. In addition 
contracts were awarded for twelve day schools, with a total of forty-four class- 
rooms, and twelve staff residences. Five classroom units with a total of thirty 
classrooms were completed at residential schools as well as nine staff residences. 
Contracts providing an additional twenty-six classrooms and five staff residences 
were awarded. A total of eighty-nine new classrooms came into operation during 
the fiscal year. 


The Branch acquired without cost a former veterans’ hospital which included 
a classroom block in Winnipeg. This has been converted into a residential school 
and hostel for Manitoba Indian pupils in senior grades. It has been named the 
Assiniboia Residential School. A contract for the construction of a new residential 
school with a capacity of 250 pupils at Pointe Bleue, Quebec, was awarded. 
During the year the Guy Residential School with a capacity of 250 pupils came 
into operation at Clearwater Lake, Manitoba. 
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Reserves 
Reserves and Land Register 


No new Indian Reserves were established during the year, although an 
exchange of land was arranged with Alberta which added to O’Chiese Indian 
Reserve No. 208, an area traditionally used by the Band. About 1,500 acres 
were acquired for the use of the Stony Band and will be added to their existing 
reserves. 


General reserve land registers were completed for 16 reserves and areas 
reserved for Indian use. Recordings for 41 reserves have now been concluded 
and of these 35 are in Alberta, four in Ontario and two in Quebec. A preliminary 
review of the British Columbia reserves, totalling 1,629 in all, was made in 
conjunction with the revision of the Schedule of Indian Reserves. 


The annual survey program, carried out under the direction of the Surveyor 
General of Canada, contained boundary and subdivision requirements on 51 
Indian Reserves. The majority were completed. 


Land Sales and Leases 


Approximately 3,000 acres of the Sarnia Indian Reserve was sold to Dimen- 
sional Investments Limited of Toronto. The total sale price was $6,521,946, 
with a cash down payment of $1,101,435.63. The balance is payable within 
two years at five per cent interest. Although the terms of sale were settled by 
negotiations between the Indians and the purchaser, the matter had to be given 
extended consideration to ensure that the price was fair and the form of contract 
satisfactory. 


During the year a number of islands in Georgian Bay were sold by public 
tender and private negotiation. National Trust Company bought 6.04 acres of 
Kitsilano Indian Reserve land in Vancouver for $280,000. 


Settlement has been reached with all the Indians of the St. Regis Band 
affected by the Seaway expropriation. At Walpole Island an agreement was 
reached with the Indians for a new Seaway channel. The land required was 
transferred to the Department of Public Works for $202,000. 


The number of leases issued during the fiscal year was 641 more than during 
the preceding year. The aggregate rental received totalled $941,905. This 
does not include oil, gas or timber rentals. The interest in summer cottage site 
developments is increasing. ‘Three new subdivisions were surveyed in Ontario. 
The total number of leases and permits in effect as of March 31, 1959, was 4,497. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Owing to a reduced market for western Canada oil, there has been a pro- 
nounced decline in exploration, development and production of oil and gas 
resources. Despite this, there has been only a slight reduction in activity and 
interest in Indian oil and gas lands during the past year. Gas was discovered 
on one reserve and new developments have taken place on two other reserves. 


Exploration and development programs on Indian lands included 12 seismic 
surveys in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and drilling of 10 wells in Alberta and 
three wells in Ontario. As a result of the drilling a heavy flow of gas was dis- 
covered on the Stony 142B Reserve which has prospect of commercial production 
in the near future. Heavy gravity oil was also developed in the surrendered 
part of the Saddle Lake Reserve, but commercial production is not possible at 
present. The gas field on the Alexander Reserve has been extended by a new 
productive well. These last three reserves are in Alberta. 


Kighty-three wells are producing oil and gas from Alberta Indian Reserves; 
49 oil wells at Pigeon Lake, 25 oil wells at Stony Plain, five gas wells at Alexander 
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and four gas and oil wells at Samson. There is also a small production of gas 
from a declining field in the Six Nations Reserve, and a royalty is received from 
a unit area in the Stony Reserve in Alberta. 


Revenue from oil and gas resources credited to band funds totalled 
$1,447,624.42. 


Mining 
No ore is produced from Indian Reserves. 


Fourteen prospector’s permits were issued, and 14 claims were recorded. 


Revenue from sales of sand, gravel, clay and other non-metallic substances 
amounted to $89,756. 


Forestry 


Considerable progress has been made in forest management on Indian 
Reserves in British Columbia. Fifteen Indian Reserves of approximately 
130,000 forested acres were examined by forest survey parties and management 
plans prepared. 


The Branch forestry officer formerly stationed at North Bay was transferred 
to head office, and another forest engineer appointed for Northern Ontario. 


There were 105 forest fires on Indian Reserves covering 12,607 acres. The 
total cost of fire fighting was $38,692.70, of which $17,000 was paid from Band 
funds. Receipts from the sale of Indian timber under licence and permit 
amount to $415,944, a decrease reflecting the market decline in forest products. 


Indian Estates 


An appreciable reduction of the backlog of estates was made during the 
year. The total number of estates concluded during this period was 2,794 as 
compared with 1,979 in the previous year; 692 estates were also opened for 
administration. 


Individual Land Holding Register 


Progress has been made in the completion of the individual land holding 
register at Branch headquarters. This is a master register of the certificates of 
ownership of land among Indians similar to title deeds held by non-Indian 
property owners. ‘The number of recordings of individual ownership of land 
increased by 46.2 per cent over last year with corresponding increases in the 
other work of the unit. 


Membership 


During the year the inclusion in membership of 44 children was protested 
by members of Indian Bands in accordance with the provisions of sections 9 
and 12 of the Indian Act. In 23 cases the Registrar decided that the children 
were not entitled to be registered as Indians on account of non-Indian paternity. 
In two cases the protests were disallowed and the children declared entitled to 
be registered as Indians. The remaining 19 protests are still under investigation. 


The number of Indians recorded in the Indian Register as at December 31, 
1958, was 174,242. 


Trust and Annuities 
The Indian Trust Fund 


The Indian Trust Fund, representing monies held by the government on 
behalf of various Indian Bands, totalled $29,203,588.33 on March 31, 1959. Of 
this amount $23,450,661.24 stood to the credit of the Capital Account, 
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$4,991,949.41 to the credit of Revenue Account and $760,977.68 to the credit 
of the Special Accounts. The following table indicates the growth of the fund 


since 1950: 


Year Amount 

ROU oe ee een erga ees Oe eaten ae fe MeO eee tne cettts ahs $19, 136, 299.94 
bP es ae AS a a ny er er ne ae NTC) 5 « 20, 232,929.56 
SEHR A oN cc SA oe Nini RR aL eA ia Pe cao A 21, 359,035.09 
BS reer Sates erent, hs eles x e.g, Sai ot Le ie ere aa. c Goh Mina bees 22,541, 954.21 
LL SOR: Ae haere e ec ae ce mrtg se eet fake 7 eee eee Ne My Ae ee 23, 032,903.73 
BRO FR taks PAN, Patti ta nat natat tttehad, Greet ot. tee 2rd, ete Rr, OMOEA dearer atin At, +, Stel tate 24,016, 802.77 
EN enn PLR RCRA iba gre ein tae eg rae tb eA tl li a ae Au Me taal D8 Sodas 26, 192,988.89 
REOT OR Mere ane hee MER k . SES SEE che id Me auaa ere Mee ete hike Seen s hae 27, 656, 560. 66 
BSS PATA ee NNER ah a octet eT AS ise eA oe eb Greer eee Ameo ain 28, 975,071.67 
URS) SUDO: Stig SARA 9 Pe Rt URI WAST it pot nee Re Ae AE ee ere ee 29, 203, 588.33 


The amount in the Fund increased by $228,516.66 during the year and 


during the same period expenditures were more than $7,600,000. 


The following is a comparative statement of major items of expenditures 


for the past fiscal year compared with nine years ago: 


Amount 
March 31, 1959 
AgricuituralAssistancesiws nh. Soe e ws. eee shak $ 718,025.93 $ 
ADORAALOr TL GOL Ms oe eae Sc oeeiteapnctoelesie luo ee 819,083.09 
Construction and maintenance of Band property. . 625, 204. 92 
PEWS STE N079 FAL ILE Se ig ce a 1,314, 596.15 
4 Beta hs 5 eS TAG Wg Lo ho Uh ie by nd ae Re AI 422-133. 12 


Amount 
March 31, 1950 
321, 779.08 
503, 780.00 
107,068.51 
148, 678.56 

91,193.04 


Income to the Trust Fund from all sources during the year amounted to 


$7,900,424.08. 


Band Property Insurance 


Fire Insurance totalling $2,528,730.00 was carried on properties owned by 
Indian Bands across Canada with new coverages and renewals amounting to 


$848,387.00 being arranged. 


Band Loans 


During the fiscal year 136 Indians submitted applications for loans from 
Band Funds. Of this number 93 received loans totalling $74,405.19, the average 
loan being $800.05. The sums advanced were for the following purposes: 


PUTCRaSS OLALVESUOG Ke: « Petes. SAPIOM SG. « seat eh dpensele’ cP S.Ous elo - ULF hGH 
Purchase onmfarm equipments «. sear vents: pei: 2 oe carck ontch » berees owilirpontsé 
PArehase Oblates. eh, Ape. ee Aad cee abt Cate ans Sete Pm, abut ois tedre easrete 
Repairaico arn buildings, teneiie 6tCw ssf. en. oss b Ga) bs ca Gin as De ws 
Mises lonecus purchases e sie: | aes Senden © « Chicken «ae alan eas Codes ae es sabes 
Paviaont Guceoure Omi acCuinel yAne, UUCKS: isaac eect e cia ewes. ove aac wee ot re 


$21, 149.76 
37,671.40 


$74,405.19 


A total of 79 Band loans aggregating $56,914.24 were fully retired during 


the year. 


Annuities 


Annuity monies totalling $465,925. were distributed to 84,196 Indians in 
accordance with the provisions of the various Treaties. The amount includes 


the money paid on account of enfranchisements, commutations, and arrears. 
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Enfranchisement 


During the fiscal year, 802 Indians were enfranchised—190 adults and 
children as the result of applications for enfranchisement, and 612 women 
following their marriage to non-Indians. By provinces, the totals were: 


NOV SCOLLEER «eb cn SRSA SR NANA Gk Ai OR REA te Re eon one Aebnd Lan donits Giemom mi ton Ait 20 
Brice Waward sland. 309 ite wet ose ok ee OO RE Oe ER ne ene Nil 
Nie woe Duss waGk ec: ease c's he eee hs ee Ss Se ae ee ene ee ee ea 10 
<7 627 a em Sop heehee icin vain cette Nei cathy (7¥ih) Saale eds cet a ao at RRA aot a 60 
ONtALTO 22 i, PALES EAR OE oe Le UL CE 6 te A 5 RSS A EY Re ee een es. 239 
Hii (een oT e/a) OG) | Ae elie ead Raeia Medlacerdennt. Mawes niet ta adhe See Lead oN Aer: Wa oY ee A eel 111 
EIHCGRH Ga oh (4211 ee Mee Ee ene ae we, Oe ee A eI, le Eloy Gta che cine cones 97 
PB later Oe MTglek’ wh atindhain lade, gic haptanenadl ora Myaieh Main, seta: Acne: bo cit nln tcc dto.s MEiols eS schooied 80 
BritishyC Olam Dla acct ech een eek ee one tate in ht ane Cae an ane re ee an enerartrs 156 
Northwest: Perritories rts... tet tete ate eet a tetie Matera tatetlte tats he tolata tnt tat tells FcR ACME Se Eon: 16 
ERIE OR MEE BULOUY St cise ne dou eb aewk core ot wo yee ene cor DEOL cane RLiys ok Coe ee ee 13 


Seventy-two applications for enfranchisement involving 167 persons were 
not recommended for approval. 


Engineering and Construction 


The Engineering and Construction Division provides engineering and 
architectural services and the diversity of its work in the various reserves is 
outlined below :— 


Works for the Education Division 


(a) New Construction 
Seventeen ancillary buildings were erected at fourteen school sites— 
including electrical power and pumphouses, a manual training building, 
garages, workshops, warehouses, roothouses and other miscellaneous 
buildings mostly at residential schools. 
Twenty staff residences were completed at sixteen school sites and 
another nine units at seven sites are being built. 
Construction was completed at twenty-three day and residential schools 
providing fifty-eight more classrooms (including home economics and 
industrial arts). The largest single project was the Guy Residential 
School with accommodation for 250 pupils. 
Contracts were awarded for school accommodation at ten sites which, 
when completed, will provide thirty-five additional classrooms. 


(b) Reconstruction and Maintenance 
Major maintenance and repairs involving mechanical trades work was 
carried out at some fifty schools. This included heating, plumbing and 
electrical renovations, propane and natural gas installations, refrigera- 
tion, power distribution lines, boiler plant additions, well drilling, 
water supply and treatment equipment, sewage disposal facilities and 
replacement of kitchen and laundry equipment. 


Works for the Agencies Division 


Four staff residences and two office buildings were completed for the 
Agencies Division, and work is under way on three more staff residences, three 
offices and other miscellaneous structures. 


An extensive road construction programme was carried out with funds 
provided by the Agencies Division, supplemented by money from Indian Band 
Trust Accounts. 


The first phase of a large water supply and sewage disposal system, including 
treatment plant, was completed at Caughnawaga, Quebec. Construction was 
started on a new water supply system with comprehensive treatment plant to 
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serve the Indian village of Point Bleue. Some sixty other smaller water supply 
and sewage disposal projects have been dealt with. 


Works for the Welfare Division 


A study was made of the various plan types being used for Indian housing 
in all areas of Canada. A brochure of new sketch designs was prepared and 
forwarded to field officers for comment. Certain selected types, the most suitable 
for low cost housing, are being further developed. These can be added to as the 
need grows for more accommodation and amenities. 


Working drawings, outline specifications and bills of materials will eventually 
be made available to all Indian superintendents for their use in an accelerated 
welfare housing building programme. 


Works for Reserves and Trusts Division 


Assistance was given the Reserves and Trusts Division regarding construc- 
tion of community halls, communal bathhouse, and housing units financed from 
Indian Band Trust Funds. 


The Provincial Picture 
British Columbia 


The economic position of many Indian families living in the coastal areas 
and engaged in commercial fishing was greatly improved during the 1958 fishing 
season when generally satisfactory prices were obtained. The volume of catches 
of most species was greater than in recent years. A phenomenal sockeye salmon 
run, the largest in 50 years, was experienced in waters near the Fraser River 
fishery. More than one million cases were packed, providing added seasonal 
employment to increased numbers of Indian fishermen and families dependent on 
seasonal work in fish canneries to augment their income. 


Commercial fishing licences issued to Indian fishermen totalled 3,671, a 
marked increase over the previous year. Many Indian fishermen in the central 
coastal area had gross earnings far surpassing any achieved previously in their 
fishing careers. Indian fishermen engaged in faJ] herring fishing participated in 
catches exceeding those of any previous year; the returns more than offset the 
losses experienced by herring fishermen in the early part of the year through 
strikes. 


The increased number of Indian fishermen engaged in halibut fishing also 
enjoyed a record season for volume of catch while those Indian families fishing 
for crabs and shrimps had a better than average year. 

A great many Indian fishermen reduced totally or substantially their 
outstanding indebtedness to fishing companies for advances made for boats and 
fishing gear. 

Indians resident on reserves in the Interior, on Vancouver Island and on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, whose livelihood is from employment in the logging, 
lumber and pulp industries, earned lesser average incomes than the norm for 
the past few years because of extended forest closure periods in the spring and 
summer months. In a number of areas big forest fires led to the employment of 
many Indians as fire fighters. Other factors, in the marketing and distribution 
of manufactured products of sawmills, tended to prevent the steady employment 
of many Indians. Throughout the industrial areas and particularly in the 
lower coast area, there has been a steady increase in the number of Indians 
employed as longshoremen, loggers, welders, automotive mechanics, and con- 
struction workers. An increasing number of young Indians are working on the 
three main British Columbia railroads. These men, working on section and 
bridge crews, are satisfactorily integrating with non-Indian workers and some 
have reached foreman status. Similarly, in provincial highway construction 
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and road building projects, many Indian workers have, through their diligence, 
displayed ability to operate satisfactorily large power machinery. A noticeable 
increase was seen in the number of girls accepting permanent employment in 
office positions, in factory occupations, and as unskilled domestic workers in 
hospitals. Nine girls completed their hospital training and one is working as a 
practical nurse, and three recent graduates are registered nurses. 


There are a steady decrease in the number of Indian families from Vancouver 
Island and the Lower Mainland migrating annually for seasonal farm work to 
fruit and berry farms in Washington. Most of these former migrants are 
finding work in the Fraser Valley fruit and vegetable fields. 


Crop-growing conditions were generally favourable for agriculture. Those 
Indian families, farming and cattle ranching full-time, enjoyed a better-than- 
average year. With satisfactory marketing conditions their position was im- 
proved. Additional acres were seeded to hay and fodder crops, power machinery 
was bought by some and superior foundation stock added to herds. In the 
Williams Lake, Lytton, Kamloops and Okanagan Agencies there has been a 
steady increase in agricultural land utilization. More Indian families are trying 
to establish themselves on a full-time farming basis rather than continue as in the 
past to depend on spasmodic outside employment. Eight Indian Band Councils 
acquired, largely through purchase from their band funds, tractors and imple- 
ments. 


At agricultural field displays the attendance of Indian farmers and ranchers 
and their families was outstanding. Indian calf clubs continued to be popular 
with the younger members, many of whom participated with prize-winning 
entries at fairs. Small poultry flocks owned by Indian families in the Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte Island Agencies have been successful. There have been 
more home and vegetable gardens. Fruit trees have been planted for family 
use. 

The extension of the B.C. Power Commission to new areas has brought 
electricity to more reserves, with a noticeable improvement in farm operation 
and efficiency and in better home living conditions. On reserves in the Redstone 
and Alexis Creek area of the Williams Lake Agency, potato growing clubs were 
successfully formed. Interested Indian families who participated received 
strong support from local non-Indian groups. 


The cutting of saw logs from reserves was somewhat curtailed, due to exten- 
sive forest closure periods and to limited cutting in some areas. A total of 33 
million F.B.M. of saw logs was sold, providing employment to Indian workers 
and stumpage revenue to the bands involved. Indians harvested 230,000 
Christmas trees. 


Land irrigation projects were carried out on nine Interior reserves. New 
domestic water systems were completed at seven Indian villages and improve- 
ments made to existing water supply systems on fourteen reserves, with new 
wells drilled on four. A sewage system was completed at the Capilano Mission 
Reserve. Bridges were renewed on reserves at Hartley Bay and Mount Currie 
and land erosion control measures were carried out at Greenville (Lakalzap). 
Protecting dykes were renewed on the Musqueam reserve. In the Vancouver 
Agency the village of Sliammon reserve, with some 55 homes, community hall 
and Indian day school, was electrified and street lighting put in. This entire 
project was paid for from band funds. 


With the co-operation of provincial, municipal and private welfare agencies, 
welfare services and benefits were further extended to Indians. Six new Home- 
makers’ Clubs were organized at Saanich, Salmon Arm, Stellaquo, Musqueam, 
Fort St. James and Alkali Lake. A total of 37 active clubs play an important 
part in community and family living. A very successful Homemakers’ Convention 
was held in July with 26 delegates in attendance. 
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Day school attendance has improved, particularly in remote areas. A new 
three-room day school was completed at Kitkatla; one-room schools were built 
at Redstone and Bonaparte and the new classroom block at the Kamloops 
Indian Residential School was completed. Staff residences at the Alberni Resi- 
dential School and a principal’s residence at Bella Bella were finished. Plans. 
and a site were selected for the replacement of the three-room Anahim day 
school. Klemtu day school was renovated. More modern facilities were provided 
for a number of residential schools. The integration of Indian day school pupils 
with non-Indians continued with new agreements completed. Elementary 
education was thus provided for 110 pupils in the Vanderhoof and Burns Lake 
areas. This measure of integration was previously impossible for the Indian 
children of the northern interior. The one-room school on the Cape Mudge 
Reserve was closed after an agreement with the province enabled the total 
integration of Indian children from this reserve in the nearby public school. 
The Greater Vancouver area continued to be the busy centre for vocational and 
academic training. An information booklet designed to help students adjust to 
their new schools, to boarding home life and to urban life generally, was prepared 
and made available to all incoming students. At the Vancouver Vocational 
Institute 65 students took various courses. The record of achievement of Indian 
students was slightly superior to that of the general school population. Four 
Indian boys completed boat-building courses and found work; two boys were 
taking this training at the end of the year. Six girls were enrolled in private 
commercial schools in Vancouver, Kamloops and Victoria. Two girls completed 
the requirements for elementary teacher certification at the U.B.C. College of 
Education; two girls were enrolled in teacher courses during the year. One girl 
entered registered nurses’ training; three graduated. Two girls began training 
in psychiatric nursing and, being the first Indian students to train in this specialist 
field, are being observed with particular interest. Two more Indian communities, 
Hagwilget and Deadman’s Creek, embarked on adult education projects. 


It is most encouraging to note the continually growing and keen interest 
being displayed by many Indian Band Councils in social activities and welfare 
matters, the education of their children, the budgeting of their band funds for 
reserve improvements and the administration of their reserve resources. 


Yukon Territory 


The numbers of Yukon Indians normally dependent on revenue earned from 
fur trapping, hunting and fishing were unable to provide adequately for their 
needs. A prolonged dry summer period, with the resultant loss through forest 
fires of large acreages, in many areas had a serious effect on game and fur-bearing 
animals. The fires were followed by a very severe winter. These adverse trapping 
conditions were further aggravated through low market prices for the very limited 
fur harvest taken. Issuance of relief assistance was necessary for these Indian 
trapper families. 


The steadily increasing numbers of Indians being employed during the open 
season on construction projects, in mining, and as guides on big game hunting 
parties was reflected in an improved standard of living for their families. Roughly 
125 workers were employed on Government construction projects, road building 
and maintenance and on section work for the railroad. An additional 75 worked 
in lumber mills and in cutting cordwood for Cassiar Asbestos Mines, the latter 
being on a long-term contract basis by a group of Indians who obtained a timber 
licence in order to assure a continuance of cordwood supply. The number of 
Indians with steady work at United Keno Hill Mines increased from five to 
fifteen. Indian workers continue to demonstrate by their willingness and ability 
that they can successfully make a worthwhile contribution to the growing 
economy of the Yukon. More Indian families who have always lived in remote 
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areas, where their means of livelihood has been confined to hunting and trapping, 
are moving to new locations where seasonal employment and other services are 
more readily available. 


Families continued to expand their interest in Indian handicraft, particularly 
jackets, gloves and footwear from tanned moosehides. The quality of these 
articles is highly rated and they find a profitable market. Tanned moosehides 
to augment the supply obtained locally are being bought from Indian hunters 
from Burns Lake, B.C. 


Forest fires, delaying the procurement of building materials, affected the 
welfare housing programme. It was possible, however, to stockpile building 
materials during late fall and winter, and it is hoped that an early start with 
construction can be made in 1959. The necessary land for Indian residential 
sites was obtained in Dawson, Mayo and at Haines Junction. 


The integration of Indian children into the Territorial school system con- 
tinued. Joint agreements were negotiated with the Territorial government for 
the education of Indian children at Dawson and Whitehorse. School attendance 
was satisfactory, with 585 children at school. Thirty-five children were enrolled 
in high school or vocational training courses. ; 


More interest was shown in the field of social welfare. Agreements were 
completed with the Territorial government and the Children’s Aid Society to 
provide increased social welfare services to Indians and to neglected Indian 
children on the same basis as to non-Indians. 


At Whitehorse a two-day conference was held with 10 Indian delegates 
selected to attend and represent their various bands. Many subjects affecting 
their welfare, education and general advancement were discussed. ‘The keen 
interest displayed and the worthwhile contribution made in discussions by all 
delegates indicated a determination to improve their lot and to take a proud 
place in the growing communities of the Yukon. 


Alberta 


Indians from a number of reserves in Alberta have grown accustomed to 
seeking employment far from their homes, and there was further evidence of this 
movement during the past year. The journey from distant northern points to 
the southern Alberta beet-fields, now an annual event, provided approximately 
500 persons with spring and summer jobs. Ten candidates were prepared for 
other permanent employment through training on-the-job agreements with 
employers. 

During the winter 85 men were placed in seasonal jobs at Banff, Jasper, 
Waterton and Elk Island Parks. The oil industry at Pincher Creek attracted 
20 from the Blood reserves and three from the Peigan reserve, while 20 Blood 
Indians worked on their new reserve school. Many Indians again took advantage 
of job opportunities in oil exploration—notably 36 at Sunchild Cree and O’Chiese 
reserves, and 70 in the Lesser Slave Lake area. More found employment in high- 
way construction, lumber camps, agriculture and other industries off reserves. 
A still small but increasing number have established themselves in more perman- 
ent employment; for example, three young men from the Saddle Lake Agency 
joined the federal civil service, two as assistant Indian superintendents. 


Hundreds of Indians took advantage of work projects on reserves financed 
from appropriation and band funds. For example, 20 Blood and 35 Hobbema 
carpenters and helpers worked on housing projects on their respective reserves. 
Road construction at Saddle Lake, Hobbema, Wabasca, Blood, Peigan and on 
other reserves employed many more. 


Favorable climatic conditions in the heavy grain-growing area brought 
higher yields and increased production on reserves and 1,039,347 bushels of 
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grain were grown, compared with 704,328 in the previous year. The Blood and 
Peigan farms were particularly productive this year, but drought conditions in 
the Saddle Lake and Peace River regions caused many total crop failures. 
Southern Indian farmers had bountiful supplies of tame and wild hay, bringing 
total production to 18,279 tons. Much of this hay was marketed in Saskatchewan 
and a number of Indians averaged returns of $2,000 each during the haying 
season. 


The fourth annual farm conference of Indians and staff was held at the 
Peigan Community Hall. Discussions dealt with many facets of agricultural 
enterprise, including the mounting indebtedness to band funds caused by in- 
creased costs, marginal farming methods, and, to a degree, resistance to the 
application of sound financing practices. Other problems covered included the 
need for more effective eradication of noxious weeds and control of soil erosion. 
One gratifying result of these conferences has been the increasing numbers of 
farmers who have improved their farming methods and the appearance of their 
farmsteads, and diversified their operations. Five Blood farmers now have sheep 
and hogs, one Peigan owns over 100 hogs, and several at Saddle Lake have 
dual-purpose cattle as well as hogs and chickens. Another 41 farm tractors 
were bought, and it is estimated that the Indians operate more than 1,000 cars 
and farm trucks. Over 3,000 acres of new land were broken, including 1,323 
of brush-covered land on the reserves at Hobbema. Another interesting develop- 
ment was the decision of the Blackfoot to lease 16 half sections of prairie land 
for production of cereal grains. 

The cattle count dropped sharply by 1,804 to a total of 12,215 head during 
the year. This reflects the effects of attractive prices and the introduction of the 
practice of selling steer calves on some reserves. However, the largest decrease 
was on the Blackfoot reserve where the cattle were removed from care on a 
collective or community basis to the custody of the individual owners. On the 
other hand, on the Saddle Lake reserve the cattle owners were exempted from 
the operation of Section 32 (1) of the Indian Act requiring the obtaining of 
permits for the sale of livestock, and the count increased by over 200 head. 
One notable development in the cattle industry was the sale by the Slave Indians 
of 23 prime butcher steers at an average price of $150 per head. Their herd, 
operated near the 59° parallel in the extreme northwest part of the province, 
increased to 200 head during the year. 


Production of forest products on reserves amounted to over 23 million 
board feet of spruce and pine lumber, and over 2,500 cords of pulpwood. ‘The 
sale of posts, rails, Christmas trees, and nursery stock provided additional income 
for Indians on the Blood, Peigan, Sarcee, Stony, O’Chiese, Sunchild Cree, 
Hobbema, Sucker Creek, Driftpile and Sturgeon Lake Reserves. 


There was little improvement over the previous year in the trapping industry. 
The average income obtained from traplines in the Athabasca Agency was about 
$1,000 per trapper, but income in other areas was far less. The annual caribou 
migration did not reach the extreme northeastern part of the province; moose 
and other game were fairly plentiful in the northern areas. Encouraging 
developments in game management included the meeting of Indian councillors 
and provincial and Indian Affairs’ staff to consider game and forestry problems 
in the Lesser Slave Lake area and the appointment of a representative of the 
Branch to the provincial Wildlife Advisory Committee. 


During the year royalties from 83 producing oil and gas wells on Indian 
reserves amounted to over $600,000. Twenty-one parcels were sold as oil and 
gas permits and leases totalling 148,610 acres for bonuses exceeding $100,000. 
In addition, rentals amounted to approximately $750,000. 


Significant developments in band administration included the appointment 
by the Blood and Hobbema Councils of Indian band secretaries to record the 
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minutes of meetings and assist with the conduct of business. Following the 
experience gained and the recommendations discussed and approved at previous 
agricultural conferences, committees on finance, housing, welfare, education, 
recreation, etc., were established by a number of councils. Alexander and Alexis 
Councils in the Edmonton Agency employed their own secretaries to assist 
with the organization and administration of public works and other community 
projects. 


Many Alberta Indians continued to seek conveniences associated with 
better living. The Bloods purchased a new grader and employed a second 
operator in order to speed the construction of roads. At Hobbema 14 miles of 
new roads were built and 22 miles gravelled, employing as many as 22 residents 
of their reserves. The Saddle Lake Council, with the aid of band and public 
funds, further improved the road network on the Saddle Lake and Goodfish 
Lake reserves, adding 16 miles of good gravelled grades with a 90% Indian 
crew operating the equipment. During the winter, Indian crews cleared road- 
ways at Wabasca and Saddle Lake, not only to provide employment but to 
prepare for further summer construction work. 


The housing program continued at such a pace that many councils and 
agency staffs were hard pressed to maintain effective supervision. Over $800,000 
was expended on new homes, including over $500,000 from band funds. 


Water supplies were improved. Many new wells were drilled, including 31 
at Hobbema, where productive depths are between 200 and 300 feet, and 12 at 
Saddle Lake. 


The rural electrification survey was completed on the Blood Reserve and 
installation got under way. Eight Indian homes were electrified on the Peigan 
Reserve and further extensions were completed at Sarcee, leaving but three 
homes to be served. Also, the installation of a telephone system on the Sarcee 
Reserve provided service to seven homes and further extensions are planned. 


Awareness of the importance of education became increasingly noticeable 
during the year. Young Indian parents who themselves had acquired some 
formal education encouraged their children to take greater advantage of school 
opportunities. 


The inauguration and extension of transportation systems and the desire 
for parents to have their children with them led to an increase in the numbers 
attending some residential schools on a day basis. More than 700 are now 
receiving their education in this way, including nearly 300 at the Ermineskin 
R.C. Residential School at Hobbema, 138 at the Morly (U.C.) Residential 
School, over 100 at the St. Mary’s R.C. Residential School, Blood Reserve, and 
a number of others. Nearly 700 Indian children attended public or separate 
schools, representing another increase over last year. In addition over 100 
children attended nearby public or separate elementary and high schools from 
their dormitories at residential school. For example, 92 children from the 
Edmonton (U.C.) Residential School were enrolled in the Jasper Place Public 
Schools in Edmonton. 


The new Wabasca R.C. Residential School with dormitory and classrooms 
for 150 children was completed, and prefabricated two-classroom blocks were 
erected at Morley and Cluny. A work and farm mechanics shop was finished 
at the Joussard (R.C.) Residential School. Starts were made on three class- 
rooms and a duplex teacherege at Goodfish Lake Reserve, 12 classrooms and 
teacherage at the St. Mary’s R.C. Residential School on the Blood Reserve, and 
six classrooms and teacherage at Fort Chipewyan. The large 16-classroom 
block at the Ermineskin (R.C.) Residential School was about ready for 
occupancy at the end of the year. 
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The interest in adult education continued. A two-month course on farm 
and auto mechanics was well attended on the Blood Reserve. A mineral 
prospecting course was arranged for nine Stony Indians while the Ermineskin 
R.C. Residential School conducted evening classes in woodworking, mechanics, 
cooking and homemaking, attended by 90. Encouraged by the success of the 
previous course in carpentry, which helped to provide employment for 10 out of 
the 11 trainees, the Branch sponsored a second course in Edmonton. Nineteen 
trainees took part, of whom four plan to work in urban centres and the remainder 
at carpentry on or near their reserves. The heavy house-building program and 
the carpenter training courses have truly complemented each other over the past 
two years. | 


Over 200,000 pounds of elk, moose and buffalo meat were obtained from 
four national parks in Alberta. This meat was packaged, sharp frozen and 
shipped as required to various reserves for distribution to Indians in need. A 
freezer was constructed at Hay Lakes in the northwest part of the province to 
enable the Slave Indians to utilize their food supply better and improve their 
living standards. 


The rehabilitation program conducted by the Branch in Edmonton to aid 
the re-establishment of Indians partially disabled by tuberculosis or other 
causes, continued to operate with reasonable success throughout the year. 
Several have found permanent employment, while others are taking vocational 
and academic training. The Y.W.C.A. and I.0O.D.E. have been particularly 
helpful in assisting the young girls to adjust to and find a proper place in the 
social life of the city. 


Definite evidence appeared on a number of reserves of an increasing interest 
in the importance of planned community activities as a means of improving 
living standards and controlling anti-social behaviour. Two fine new halls were 
completed, one at Morley and the other on the Blood Reserve. 


A full-time recreational director was appointed by the Blood Band Council 
and the hall has already become the centre of several important social and 
recreational functions. 


More encouraging still has been the interest that several Indian groups have 
shown in the ideas and activities of their fellow Canadians in neighboring com- 
munities. Non-Indians near the Blood Reserve have participated in functions 
at the new community hall. The Saddle Lake Indians conducted their own 
social leaders’ course, acquiring the guidance and assistance of the district 
agriculturists and the Extension Division of the University of Alberta. Six 
couples from the Blood Reserve attended a social leaders’ course offered by the 
Province in Lethbridge, not only gaining much from the experience, but con- 
tributing a great deal for the benefit of participants from other towns and com- 
munities in the south. Probably the crowning achievement in the advancement 
of better understanding between Indians and their fellow non-Indian Canadians 
in this province was the massive dinner and social organized by the Sarcee 
Social Club in the Bullhead Hall on the Sarcee Reserve, attended by 300 members 
of the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. 


Northwest Territories 


There was increased trapping activity during the past year, arresting, at 
least temporarily, the recession in this important industry. Mink and marten 
were more abundant than for the past several years. Approximately $12,000 
worth of mink was sold in Aklavik from November 1 to January 15 at an average 
price of $20 per pelt. The Branch provided advances to enable 22 Indians from 
the Fort Franklin Band to trap north of Great Bear Lake. They took over 
$7,000 worth of fur, mostly mink and marten, over a six-week period. It is 
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estimated that approximately 70% of the Indians in the Mackenzie River area 
engaged in trapping for some period during the winter. A significant develop- 
ment was the abolition of individual traplines in the Mackenzie delta in favour 
of group areas, which is expected to stimulate interest among the trappers. 
Increased trapping activities were less noticeable around Great Slave Lake, 
particularly at Forts Resolution, Province and Rae, where other opportunities 
to earn a livelihood were available during the trapping season. 


Moose were plentiful in the west, with the exception of the Mackenzie Delta. 
There was also an abundance of rabbits, used for human consumption and dog 
food. Indians in the eastern part of the District took an estimated 500 caribou 
for food. The Branch acquired over 60,000 pounds of buffalo meat from Wood 
Buffalo Park and shipped it for storage in freezers and use at various points. 


Indians were encouraged to rely more on domestic fishing to provide a 
ready supply of food and to conserve caribou. The response was very encourag- 
ing. Groups at Snowdrift, Lac Ja Martre, Wool Bay and Fort Rae took an 
estimated 163,000 pounds of fish at old Fort Point, Frank’s Channel and Marian 
Lake, while the Trout Rock, Fort Rae and Yellowknife Bands took over 100,000 
lbs. at Trout Rock. The Branch moved 42,000 pounds of the Trout Rock 
catch to Fort Rae and Yellowknife for storage in the freezers. Hight men 
from Forts Franklin and Norman caught a total of 25,000 pounds in the vicinity 
of Manitou Island on Great Bear Lake and moved it by scow to Franklin; 7,000 
pounds were taken on to Fort Norman by canoe. The fishing at Willow Lake 
was conducted again this year. A test fishery run by four Indian families of 
the Fort Liard Band residing at Trout Lake, using eight nets supplied by the 
Branch, produced 72,000 pounds of fish. 


The commercial fishing training project operated at Hay River was again 
reasonably successful and 14 fishermen produced 77,591 pounds for a gross 
return of $11,792 and a net income of $9,465. The most significant develop- 
ment has been the decision by a fishing company to accept four of these Indian 
operators next winter, thus freeing equipment and creating vacancies for new 
trainees. 


Northern development programs provided more job opportunities for 
Indians. From November to February 200 men were employed on road clearing 
projects in the Yellowknife Agency and 25 miles of right-of-way, comprising 
450 acres, from Frank’s Channel towards Fort Providence was cleared by the 
Indians. Also, 15 miles of right-of-way, totalling 180 acres, was cleared from 
Fort Rae to the end of Marian Lake. Indians from Fort Rae, Lac la Martre, 
Yellowknife, Snowdrift, Rocher River and Fort Resolution participated, earning 
$98,056 in wages from these projects. Another 40 men from Fort Smith and 
Fort Fitzgerald were employed on road brushing operations in Wood Buffalo 
Park. 


One hundred and eight Indians from Forts Simpson, Franklin, Norman and 
the Mackenqie Delta area found work on construction projects at Inuvik. 
There was little summer employment at Old Crow, but nearly all the men found 
winter work cutting logs for the new school in their settlement. Other construc- 
tion jobs which provided jobs were the new school hostel at Fort Simpson and 
the new school at Fort McPherson. Indians also took jobs as boat pilots and 
stevedores, with 20 from Fort Franklin hired by the Northern Transportation 
Company. Others from Fort Simpson worked at the experimental station there, 
operated by the Department of Agriculture. Twenty-five Indians were on the 
payroll of the uranium mine at Ray Rock. Seven of this group worked under- 
ground; others were employed on surface operations. 

A number of young Indians took advantage of improved educational 


facilities. Ten girls took commercial and home economics’ courses, and 18 boys 
took carpentry and mechanics’ courses at the Sir John Franklin School in 
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Yellowknife. Six Indians attended the three-month carpentry course conducted 
at Inuvik and are expected to find work when construction resumes. Night 
classes for adults were conducted at Jean Marie River, Forts Simpson, Norman, 
McPherson and Good Hope. Indian women showed keen interest and increased 
attendance at sewing classes at a number of points in the western part of the 
District. 


The new hostel at Fort McPherson opened in September and was filled. A 
summer school was operated at Nahanni and a new day school erected at Fort 
Wrigley. Day schools are now in operation in every settlement along the Mac- 
kenzie River. Approximately 50 children were placed in foster homes on a 
temporary basis to enable them to remain in day school while their parents 
were away from the settlement trapping. Summer schools were also operated at 
Trout Rock and Snowdrift, while a new day school was opened at Lac la Martre, 
all points in the central and eastern part of the Mackenzie District. 


The provision of more adequate housing received attention. This not only 
improved living conditions in a number of settlements, but also furnished several 
jobs. With the exception of the aged people, all the recipients contributed 
something towards the cost of their buildings, either in labour, logs or cash. 
The houses erected at Jean Marie River and Fort Franklin were built from logs 
that had been cut by the Indians and squared with sawmills supplied by the 
Branch. A gravity flow water system was installed at Arctic Red River to pro- 
vide the settlement with an unlimited water supply during the summer months. 


Some progress was made in the acquisition of small parcels of land to provide 
Indian housing lots. A portion of Latham Island at Yellowknife was set aside 
for this purpose, while several parcels were obtained at Fort Smith, including 
a few lots in the new development area. A parcel was also bought at Fort Simpson 
and other requests were receiving consideration at the end of the year. 


Gardens were raised successfully at Fort Simpson, Jean Marie River, Fort 
Liard, Fort Wrigley and Fort Norman. Approximately two acres were cleared 
at Fort Simpson to add to the garden area. Over 17,000 lbs. of potatoes were 
marketed from the community project at Hay River. The land has now been 
divided into small plots for individuals. 


Band Council meetings were conducted regularly at some settlements. 
Councils are more aware of the importance of their roles, particularly at Fort 
Franklin, Fort Simpson, and other points along the Mackenzie. A new council 
was chosen by secret ballot at Old Crow in June and is displaying the leadership 
required to improve conditions there. 


Saskatchewan 


Most Indians of southern Saskatchewan depend upon agriculture as their 
main source of livelihood. It is also increasing in importance among the northern 
groups. 


The yields varied from four to thirty bushels of wheat per acre, due to severe 
lack of moisture in some areas. The overall average yield per acre is 10 bushels. 
There were over 168,000 acres under cultivation in 1958—yielding 747,075 
bushels of wheat, 518,454 bushels of coarse grains, 25,087 bushels of flax, and 
2,371,200 pounds of rapeseed. The individual Indians farmed 84,125 acres, and 
produced 250,552 bushels of wheat, 67,654 bushels of oats, 136,708 bushels of 
barley, 3,828 bushels of flax and rye, and 216,530 pounds of rapeseed. ‘The 
Indians also harvested 13,514 tons of wild hay, 1,361 tons of tame hay, and broke 
1,000 acres of new land. 


The cattle industry is holding well, and providing good returns. There 
was a nine per cent increase in cattle over the previous year. 
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There were 476 Saskatchewan Indians employed in the sugar beet fields of 
Alberta, an increase of 222 over 1957. 


The northern Indians have done well, both in trapping and in fishing. The 
net fur returns for Indians amounted to $580,000 and the fishing returns exceeded 
$248,500. There were approximately 2,000 engaged in these enterprises. Addi- 
tional income has been earned in the filleting plants. 


Game of all species, with the exception of caribou, is plentiful. The conserva- 
tion programmes of fur, fish and game are of immense benefit. 


Many new homes were constructed. 


Cash from oil exploration permits is considerably reduced this year, because 
a great deal of the work was completed in previous years on those reserves 
which showed the most promise. 


A rehabilitation programme was introduced and agreement reached on costs 
and procedures with the Rehabilitation Branch of the Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, and the Council for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Saskatoon, each of which operates programmes for handicapped persons. An 
Indian Rehabilitation Advisory Committee was formed, and at its first meeting 
on November 13, 1958, established an Indian Screening Committee to review 
applications and to decide which of the two programmes, if either, would be most 
suitable for the applicant. Indian Affairs Branch and Indian and Northern 
Health Services are co-operating closely. By the close of the fiscal year, nineteen 
applications had been reviewed by the Committee, and nine individuals were 
actively participating in one of the two programmes. At the present time, more 
applications are being submitted than we can absorb. 


A second encouraging feature is the extension of child welfare, protection 
and unmarried mother services of the Department of Social Welfare and Rehabili- 
tation to Indians living off the reserves, whether or not they have established 
residence in a municipality. Policy on this is quite clearly stated and Indians 
off reserves receive all these services. As an indication of how this is working: 
In December, 1958, there were thirty-six known Indian children in permanent 
or temporary wardship care, compared with eight known cases in December, 
1957 


Officials of the Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation met chiefs 
and councillors and women from two agencies, and one band from another 
agency, to discuss the extension of Mothers’ Allowances to their people, both on 
and off the reserve. The 60 persons at the three meetings agreed that the exten- 
sion of the Mothers’ Allowance programme to include Indians would be a bene- 
ficial and progressive step. 

The problem concerning the cessation of payments of family allowances to 
the foster mother boarding Indian children, who was paid from band or Welfare 
funds, was cleared. Known cases where family allowance payments were held 
in abeyance were paid. At the close of the fiscal year, plans were laid for a 
review of all cases in Saskatchewan to ensure that the foster mother is receiving 
family allowance. 


There is better classroom supervision now that a second school inspector 
has been appointed at the regional office. 


A growing interest in educational opportunities was reflected by more 
tuition grant applications and 121 academic and 53 professional applications 
were processed. A total of 675 pupils are now enrolled in grades VII to XII in 
the province. 


Adult education classes on reserves were conducted at Maple Creek and 
Cote. The region again used the services of the University of Saskatchewan 
Extension Division, and registered twenty-two young men in the six weeks’ 
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agriculture courses conducted in Prince Albert and Moose Jaw. A home improve- 
ment course was conducted at Beauval in July and August to serve young 
families who would normally not have adult education opportunities. Fifteen 
couples and their families from Canoe Lake and Peter Pond areas attended. 


A very evident awakening in the integration and joint school trend has been 
noted. A joint agreement at Prince Albert provides space for 75 Indian high 
school children. Negotiations were begun in six other areas. We expect at least 
three more joint agreements in the present fiscal year. 


Manitoba 


Because of the importance of wild life and fisheries in the economy of the 
Indians a detailed field investigation was this year carried out to find ways and 
means of improving the returns of fishing and trapping to the Indians. While 
there was more activity in these pursuits, the over-all revenue showed little 
change, however, from previous years. Registered Trapline production by 1,300 
Indian trappers in the north was valued at $400,000. The existing Dominion- 
Provincial Fur Agreement was expanded this year to provide for the redesigning 
and reconstruction of control features on the Summerberry Fur Rehabilitation 
Block. It is hoped that soon the Summerberry project will again reach its pre- 
vious high production of 248,000 muskrat pelts. Only 33,750 pelts were taken 
this year. 


Throughout the province favourable trapping conditions prevailed. Fur 
prices remained steady. Mink continued to be one of the most important pelts 
both in number and value. Catch is anticipated to equal or surpass last year’s 
take of 12,662 pelts valued at $244,000. Beaver returned $115,995 to the trappers 
for 14,060 pelts. 


Commercial fishing became increasingly important to the Indian economy 
in the past year. The Island Lake summer operation in connection with a 
privately owned filleting plant returned $80,000 to the Indians. Representations 
to the province resulted in the changing of the opening date of winter fishing on 
God’s Lake in order that trapping and fishing could be integrated to the best 
advantage. Fishing equipment was again made available by the Branch, on a 
repayable basis, and the returns were gratifying. 


Indians co-operated with dominion and provincial authorities to conserve 
the barren ground caribou by holding their kill to a minimum, and by increased 
effort on domestic fisheries. Where necessary, because of the critical caribou 
situation, fishing equipment was issued to Indians in the caribou range. 


Through representations to the province, three additional wild rice areas 
were acquired exclusively for Indians. Four areas produced 118,000 pounds of 
green rice worth $60,000; record bigh prices ranging from 53 cents to 40 cents 
per pound were realized. 


By use of Branch-owned equipment and also under joint agreement with 
Manitoba, new construction or major repair of approximately 77 miles of road 
provided additional all-weather roads on seventeen reserves. Almost all repair 
work and some new construction were done by Indian labour. On some reserves 
existing roads were gravelled to permit all-weather travel. Winter work projects 
were undertaken to create winter roads in northern Manitoba and to conclude 
preliminary clearing of right-of-ways on southern reserves. Housing construction 
and school repairs provided work for Indians during the winter low employment 
period. Community wells or water supply for schools were provided on six 
reserves. 


During the year 31 Indians were accepted for permanent employment; 13 
of these are now placed and working, nine are under training for placement and 
nine have failed to develop and have been returned to their reserves. Co-operation 
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by outside agencies has been excellent especially those of the National Employ- 
ment Service, local labour unions and church groups. In addition to these 
permanent individual placements, many Indians have been employed at 
Thompson, Kelsey and Fort Churchill, as unskilled labour, but as more prove 
satisfactory workers it is anticipated that more and more of our unskilled people 
will be taken into regular seasonal employment in the construction field. 


Railways, highways, mineral exploration lines, as well as Mystery-Moak 
and Thompson mining sites, continue to furnish off-reserve employment. It is 
apparent that farming as a means of making a livelihood is not attractive to 
Indians and the decline noted last year continues. The result is that surplus 
tilled land is being leased to non-Indians with the proceeds credited to the band 
funds. However, as individual Indians can be selected to farm, leases will be 
terminated and these men placed on the land. Many Indians have small herds 
and are finding farming profitable, but as yet these numbers are limited. Indians 
on agricultural reserves, who are genuinely interested in grain farming or stock 
raising, are being helped by the Branch to obtain a basic herd or the basic 
equipment. 

Indian employment is still in a transitional period. In the central and north- 
ern parts fishing and trapping are still the mainstays of Indian economy. In 
the south these activities, while minor, provided $20,000 in additional income. 


The non-Indians are showing greater interest in the Indian. ‘There is 
obviously developing a better understanding together with a more realistic 
approach to Indian problems. There is a marked increase in requests for infor- 
mation by non-Indians. Wherever there appears some hope of reclamation or 
rehabilitation, formal community agencies such as Juvenile and Family Courts, 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry societies and others, are now providing more 
extensive services to Indian juvenile and adult offenders. 


The Branch has co-operated financially and by consultation in setting up 
a Referral Bureau in Winnipeg for Indians. It will give information on accom- 
modation, employment, social centres, and other aids to help them adjust to 
city life. 

More child welfare services are needed as Indian population grows. Child 
Welfare agencies are charging more for their services. As a result, the cost will 
steadily rise. 


Indian Affairs, in co-operation with the Sanatorium Board of Manitoba, 
entered a new phase in the rehabilitation of handicapped Indians. The first 
group of Indians were admitted to the evaluation and social adjustment unit 
organized last year in a renovated wing of the Brandon Sanatorium. 


This accelerated program to assist handicapped Indians was effected through 
co-operation of medical staffs, the resident psychologist, National Employment 
Services, revised fiscal policies, co-operation of field staff in making referrals, 
and the wholehearted acceptance of the plan by the community of Brandon. 
The Indians have shown enthusiasm and motivation. Of 110 candidates, 21 
job placements have been made and 74 took training at various types of schools. 


It is perhaps too early to draw definite conclusions on whether or not the 
program is bringing about lasting social changes but the evidence to date is 
promising. 

Councils are assuming more responsibility for the affairs of each band. 
Most Councils participate in the administration of housing schemes, relief and 
education. There is a marked increase in the number of proposals put forward 
by band councils for the construction of community halls, which are a necessary 
feature of band development. Buildings at Roseau River, Oak River and Swan 
Lake, are being acquired, either by renovating existing ones or by new con- 
struction. 
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Almost half the reserves in Manitoba now have hydro. Six made this pro- 
gressive step during the past year. 


Educational facilities for Indian education were expanded in Manitoba, but 
in many cases the additional classrooms merely reduced overcrowding. 


Temporary classrooms were opened at Little Saskatchewan, Fisher River, 
Sandy Bay and God’s Lake Narrows. New schools went up at Bloodvein 
(2 rooms), Peguis Central (4-room junior-high with home economics and manual 
- training), Saggitawak (2 rooms), and Nickaway (2 rooms). 


Two new residential schools opened in September. The Guy School at 
The Pas is a replacement of the temporary Guy School formerly operated at 
Sturgeon Landing and destroyed by fire in 1952. The Assiniboia in Winnipeg 
is a high school, located in the former Veterans’ Home. It has dormitory and 
dining facilities for 170 students. 


Daily transportation of children has improved school attendance and made 
possible grade consolidation in a number of schools where road conditions are 
favourable for economical operation of school buses. 


More students are attending high school, vocational schools and professional 
training courses. High school and junior high classes are attended by Indians 
in Birtle, Dauphin, Portage la Prairie and Peguis Central and Assiniboia schools. 


The quality of classroom instruction continues to improve. The number 
of qualified teachers staffing our schools has increased, as well as the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. In-service training conferences were held at Dauphin, Fisher 
River, Island Lake and Norway House. 


Northern Ontario 


There is a noticeable trend among the Indians of Northern Ontario away 
from the traditional trapping, as the main source of income, toward industry, 
commercial fishing and lumbering. 


Trapping is still a very important factor in the Indian economy and will be 
for many years yet. This type of work, arduous though it may be, is accepted 
by those Indians who have not been in close touch with industrial development. 
But where they have been so exposed more and more are realizing the benefit 
of steadier work and a regular income. 


The new placement officer has encouraged Indians in the southern part of 
the region to make the change. This starts with education, where the standard 
of education and the accommodation provided has continued to improve. 


With the higher standard of teacher qualification and development of in- 
service teacher training, the quality of instruction offered in the schools con- 
tinues to improve. ‘Teacher locals met regularly in two agencies. A regional 
teachers’ convention was held in North Bay. 


The number of elementary students has increased. More are receiving 
instruction in high and vocational schools too. More provision is being made 
for the training of older children denied educational opportunities in early years. 
The number of students enrolled in public and separate schools through joint 
agreements is rising. 


Besides the construction of new day schools at Wikwemikong, Serpent 
River and Albany River, a classroom block has been built at McIntosh Residential 
School and a new residential school is being erected at Fort Frances. Also, much 
has been done to improve the standard of living accommodation for teachers. 


Liaison was established with officials of the National Employment Service 
at North Bay, Sturgeon Falls, Sudbury, Elliott Lake and Sault St. Marie, who 
provided advice and assistance in placing Indians in employment. 
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An assessment of the potential of those now in high school was started. 
This group will be the most fruitful for training or placement purposes. 


The reaction of managers in industry to requests that Indians be given 
more favourable consideration was very encouraging. Several offered positions 
immediately and others would have positions when we had suitable candidates. 
In line with training there were eight Indians who attended the Ontario Scalers’ 
Course and every one graduated as a fully-qualified scaler with a provincial 
licence. 


Indian lumbering operations were carried on quite successfully on many 
reserves. The advice and training of our forest engineer is shown up more 
every year. Although demand from industry was down generally, Indian con- 
tracts held up and more pulp and logs were sold than during the previous year. 


The principle of reforestation is now better understood by the Indians and 
with their active assistance 130,000 seedlings were planted. This number 
would have been higher had stock been available. As provincial nurseries 
expand, more will be planted each year. 


Hunting and Trapping 


Indians of this region have continued to enjoy fairly good big game hunting, 
particularly moose. The moose herd over most of Ontario has continued to 
increase and supplies a very important food item to trappers during the winter 
and most Indians on reserves during the spring, summer and fall. Woodland 
caribou are available to many Indians north of the C.N.R. who have taken an 
estimated 250 during the past year. Only the area in Quebec, north of the 
Rupert’s River, does not have an adequate supply of big game animals. 


Geese continue to be important as food and were taken by Indians in the 
James Bay area in satisfactory numbers last spring and fall. 


The trapping economy continues poor with relatively little change from last 
year. Fur prices are low while cost of food and equipment remain high. Beaver 
have declined in the Big Trout Lake band area and Kesagami area to the point 
it was necessary to close the season. This made it almost impossible for many 
Indians to trap at all. Some families from Kesagami have been placed on 
traplines in new areas not being utilized by local Indians. The decrease in 
beaver in some areas means a reduction in food since many Indians depend on 
beaver to supplement other meat supplies. 


Commercial Fishing 


The Indians north of the C.N.R. and many places south of this line are 
becoming increasingly dependent on commercial fishing for employment and, 
indeed, a livelihood. In many areas, it has surpassed trapping as a source of 
income. 


Indians of the Sioux Lookout Agency took in excess of one million pounds 
of fish during the past fiscal year. 


Fisheries at Big Trout and Big Sandy Lake produced well and are better 
organized each year. Fishing at Big Trout Lake netted Indians over $25,000 
compared to $18,000 from trapping. The Indians at Big Sandy have completed 
repayment of their revolving fund loan of $10,000 and are looking forward to a 
successful year in 1959. 


Organization of Indian band fisheries at North Caribou Lake, Landsdowne 
House and Fort Hope are planned for 1959 and increases in yardage and quota 
on Lake Nipigon for Indians at Gull Bay Reserve, Macdiarmid and Ferland has 
been requested. 
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There are approximately 95 Indian ice houses in use in this region, an 
increase of about 30 over last year, and they should improve the quality of fish. 

While plans are being formulated to give the Indians a greater share in 
commercial fishing, lack of adequate supervision is continuing to hold back 
development. 


Wild Crops 


Wild rice harvesting is done primarily by the Indian, and new legislation 
in Ontario governing this harvest is designed to protect his interest. 

Close to a bumper crop of wild rice, confined generally to northwestern 
Ontario, was harvested by Indians in 1958. More than half a million pounds 
were sold, netting them over $200,000. Considerable supervision and develop- 
ment is required for this valuable source of income during the next few years. 

Some Indians continue to gain income from blueberries but the crop in 1958 
was not good and interest poor. It is difficult to assess this industry adequately 
due to it being so widely dispersed. The crop has declined over the past years 
due mainly to deterioration of berry patches and difficult marketing arrange- 
ments and is becoming a more localized crop each year. 


The provincial welfare and Children’s Aid Services extended to Indians on 
the reserves has played a very important part towards better living. Those 
with pensions not only are able to buy necessities for the home but can afford 
extras to improve the homes. 

The Children’s Aid Societies in several areas are extending their services to 
more protection work with families with the idea of keeping them as a family 
unit rather than separating children from parents. Progress is slow, but, in 
many instances, effective. 


The standard of foster homes on reserves is gradually improving and more 
emphasis is placed on screening for better homes. 


There are nineteen Homemakers’ Clubs in this area. Some are more active 
than others. In most instances, the clubs are contributing towards community 
welfare. The Regional Homemakers’ Committee continues to be active. They 
have had their regular meetings and the goodwill developed promotes better club 
and community activity. 

There were three craft courses attended by 20 delegates. Two were 
organized and sponsored by local Homemakers’ groups. ‘The third, the pro- 
vincial community programmes effort, was held at Quetico Conference Centre. 
Six Indian women participated, along with 17 non-Indian women. This was 
a successful venture, the delegates on their return home organized groups for 
further training. The Indian women took a leading part in the programme and 
were heartily accepted by the other participants. 


There is also some interest shown in provincial 4H Homemaking Club in 
the western area. We are hoping to have some of the women participate in 
their leadership training course this fall. 


Hydro services were extended to several reserves and welcomed by the 
Indians as this again improved living conditions. Road construction and main- 
tenance was fairly extensive and more reserves are being brought within reason- 
able commuting distance with adjacent towns and villages each year. ‘This 
tends to assist in employment of Indians outside the reserve and also induces a 
desire for better living standards. 


Southern Ontario 


With more Indian students attending secondary and vocational schools off 
the reserve there were many selected Indian youths available for the regional 
placement program, started last year. Forty-five were assisted into employment 
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in Toronto. Fifty-five took advantage of Branch assistance to improve their 
education. With the help of National Employment Service some of these are 
now gainfully employed with several being promoted to supervisory positions. 
A number were placed in construction projects at a military camp. 


The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests co-operated in giving 
employment to Indians in fire-fighting and reforestation and also placed several 
Indian youths as conservation officers. One hitherto closed area was opened to 
Indians for trapping, thus improving their economy. 


An Indian Apprenticeship Council was formed at Walpole Island Reserve 
and is now recognized by the Department of Labour. 


Summer camp was again conducted on Christian Island for the children 
normally retained during the summer at Mohawk Institute, Brantford. 


One school was closed on the Moravian Reserve with the children being 
added to the number of Indian students already attending public school in 
Ridgetown. A joint agreement was entered into with the school board at Parry 
Sound to cover Indian children attending from Parry Island Reserve. The 
Indian school on the Gibson Reserve was closed and these children now attend 
public school at Bala. A joint agreement approved by the Lakefield school 
board will permit additional children from Curve Lake Reserve to attend public 
school off the reserve just as soon as construction is completed. 


A supervising principal was appointed at St. Regis, the third in the region. 


Four more schools were opened at Six Nations with the Minister also 
officiating at the opening of the new educational block at Mohawk Institute, 
Brantford. One new school was built at Walpole Island. Temporary classrooms 
to handle increased enrolment were provided at St. Regis and Tyendinaga 
Reserves. 


Three scholarships went to Six Nations’ students and one to Caradoc. 


Graduates from secondary schools are enrolling in increasing numbers at 
universities, nursing schools, teachers’ colleges and schools of technology. 


Extensive road construction and repairs were carried out in many agencies 
from appropriation and band funds with the province subsidizing the cost by 
50% on roads and 80% on bridges. Continuous heavy snowfalls added to the 
cost of winter control in some area. In addition to band funds, Parliament 
approved an expenditure of $43,700 for road construction along with $66,000 
for repairs to reserve roads. 


A good start was made, under Public Works supervision, towards counter- 
acting shoreline damage along the St. Clair River on Walpole Island. 


Cape Croker and Saugeen Reserves, formerly separate Indian agencies, were 
combined as the Bruce Agency with one superintendent located at Chippawa Hill. 


Band Councils, in general, are accepting more responsibility in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs and in spending their own monies. At Walpole Island 
Reserve the council appointed a conservation officer to manage their expanding 
wildlife and fishery resources. The Indian appointee was, at Band expense, sent 
to the provincial wildlife school at Dorset for special training. The council at 
Six Nations appointed a welfare officer to assist in relief administration and to 
work in co-operation with such organizations as the Children’s Aid. Educational 
committees are functioning well on several reserves. 


While Children’s Aid Services are now serving all reserves in Southern 
Ontario, in one instance no agreement has been reached with the Society. Foster 
home care costs have increased in proportion to the services extended and close 
liaison is maintained at all times with Children’s Aid Societies and welfare 
organizations. 
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A Homemakers’ Conference was held at Alnwick Reserve with representa- 
tives attending from many clubs. 


A Leadership Conference was held on the Moravian Reserve. 


Quebec 


Indians in Quebec have many secondary sources of income which help to 
. maintain their standards of living. In particular, trapping, hunting and fishing 
were practised by more people than during the previous years. Trapping of 
beaver and other fur animals brought an income of $312,585. 


The area where this kind of activity was predominant was in the northern 
part of Abitibi. Apart from that, Indian trappers shared the meat of over 
17,000 beaver for home consumption. 


Sturgeon fishing was also promoted in the Abitibi district and it will develop 
into an important secondary income for the Indians of Waswanipi and Lake 
Victoria. The income from sturgeon fishing last year was $10,860. The experi- 
mental stage being nearly over, it will likely increase considerably in the future 
with the help of an instructor and specialist hired by the Branch, the construction 
of two ice houses and the opening of many more lakes for fishing purposes. 


The salmon fishing project, which has been going on for a few years at 
Bersimis, brought an income of $7,625 not taking into consideration several 
pounds of salmon privately sold on the local market by the fishermen themselves. 


Indian handicrafts have not provided as much money as in the past due to 
marketing difficulties, but still provide valuable additional income. Total 
returns are $148,000. Handicrafts are particularly flourishing at Caughnawaga 
where sales amounted close to $30,000, and at Lorette to $98,700. At Pointe- 
Bleue, the Junior Board of Trade of Roberval is highly interested in promoting 
Indian handicrafts and plan road signs and advertisements for tourists. An 
Indian committee has been organized at Pointe-Bleue for the same purpose. 
The two groups are working together. 


More than ever, jobless Indians drew unemployment insurance during the 
whole winter and eligible persons registered for social allowances and benefits. 
The total number receiving these allowances and benefits is now up to 869 and 
yet it does not include a great many more who have registered directly without 
help or the knowledge of Branch representatives. Food, clothing and fuel were 
provided in cases of need. Employment was reported to be fairly good in the 
Maniwaki and Schefferville areas. There was a noted decrease in other places 
specially during the winter months which affected particularly the Indians who 
have foresaken hunting and trapping. 


With the appointment of a regional officer at the end of August, 1958, the 
general placement of Indians through National Employment Service was 
accentuated. Indians were interviewed in order to complete a survey of the 
labour force and encouraged to register for employment at their local N.E.S. 
office. Arrangements were also concluded with N.E.S. offices in Quebec and 
Montreal for the individual placement of selected Indians wishing to establish 
themselves in these cities. Particular attention has been paid to students about 
to come out of the various trade schools, business and apprenticeship schools 
and universities. 


The placement officer is assisted by two field officers, one in Quebec City 
responsible for the eastern part of the region and one in Amos looking after the 
western part. The duties of these field officers are to make contacts with em- 
ployers hiring casual or seasonal workers and arrange with the superintendents 
for the proper selection of labourers. After a few months of operation, this 
placement program promises to bring a great contribution to the advancement 
and integration of the Indians. 
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A continuing interest has been noted amongst the Indians for the education 
of their children. Attendance as well as achievements are very satisfactory in 
most areas and favourably compare with those in non-Indian schools. 


Three more agreements were signed during the past year to have Indian 
children attend non-Indian schools at Notre-Dame du Nord, Lachine and 
Pierreville. Among those attending non-Indian schools six were in universities, 
109 in high schools, 12 in normal schools, 45 in schools of apprenticeship and 
technical schools, 22 in business colleges, four in nursing schools and one in 
arts school. The above students compete very well with their non-Indian school- 
mates. 


Adult education programs were conducted on Indian Reserves at Manowan, 
Obedjiwan, Restigouche, Maria, Bersimis and Seven Islands, and parent- 
teacher associations founded at Bersimis, Pointe-Bleue and Lorette. The need 
for better and more education is acknowledged by a large percentage of Indian 
parents and as a result, their co-operation is easily secured when it comes to 
enforcing truancy or to enlist students for higher education and better training. 


A community hall was built at Manowan with the help of the Branch and 
free labour from the Indians. 


The Bersimis Band built a cold storage plant for their fish and meat com- 
bined with a band council hall. The project was entirely paid out of band funds 
and revenue from the fishing projects. 


A Homemakers’ convention was held at Notre-Dame du Nord, Temiskaming, 
gathering representatives from all parts of the region. 


At Bersimis, several members of the Homemakers’ Club followed the handi- 
craft courses given by a special teacher and the same project is now in operation 
in Seven Islands. Reports from all Homemakers’ Clubs indicate that an increasing 
activity has been going on during the period. Women’s Institutes and technicians 
from the province advised the Homemakers’ members and taught them sewing, 
cooking, mending and weaving. 


Social welfare agencies have extended services to some Indians and taken 
over 45 social welfare cases and 15 foster home placements. 


Co-operation has been received from the Faculty of Social Sciences of Laval 
University; the provincial Department of Social Welfare and Youth; the 
Diocesan Social Welfare Agencies of Chicoutimi, St-Jerome, Hauterive and 
Seven Islands and the private welfare agencies in Montreal and Quebec cities. 


The Indian population has shown willingness in taking over the responsi- 
bility of looking after many of their local problems. As an illustration, it is 
worth noting the setting up of a committee on socio-economic problems at 
Pointe-Bleue; of sports committees at Pointe-Bleue, Bersimis and Seven Islands; 
and of a welfare committee at Restigouche. 


The majority of the elected councils are now conducting their own meetings 
and playing an active role in the distribution of funds on their particular reserves 
for new construction and repair of houses. 


The installation of a public water system was started at Pointe-Bleue and 
will be completed in 1959. A contract has been approved for the construction 
of a Residential School on the same reserve. Asphalt surfacing on the main 
street was done at Restigouche. This street leads from the highway to the 
proposed bridge between Restigouche and Campbellton. At Caughnawaga the 
water and sewer system was further extended to Indians. One classroom was 
built in Romaine and a new agency office in Pointe-Bleue and an addition to 
the Agency office in Seven Islands. The construction of a staff residence was 
started in Obedjiwan and will be completed in 1959. 
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New Brunswick 


The increasing mechanization of the potato industry in Maine has con- 
siderably reduced the annual jobs for New Brunswick Indians in seed-cutting 
and harvesting. As a result more emphasis was placed on basic industries in the 
province such as lumbering and fishing. While opportunities for employment off 
reserves diminished, there was some movement of pulp and saw logs from the 
- reserves and the Christmas tree trade was brisk. Six revolving fund loans were 
approved chiefly to establish individuals in fishing. Basketry and other crafts 
continue to play a major part in their livelihood. 


Owing to the decrease in employment and the slow market for pulp, the 
cost of direct relief was about 14 per cent higher than last year. Road repairs 
were made on most reserves. Work was begun on a Water system at Kingsclear 
and a sewer system on the Woodstock Reserve. The Tobique Band with the 
installation of heating and plumbing completed the community recreation centre 
at an approximate cost of $25,000, over 80 per cent of which was band funds. 
The N.B.E.P.C. installed a chlorinator on the Tobique Reserve water system 
as the Beechwood dam affected the former source of supply. 


Six hundred and twenty-eight children are in schools, vocational training 
institutions or universities. About 20 per cent are in non-Indian schools and 
about seven per cent at the high school level or above. Trainees have no diffi- 
culty finding jobs after completing courses. Three new classrooms were added 
to the Big Cove School, a new heating system installed at Woodstock, and plumb- 
ing facilities provided Devon, Oromocto and Eel Ground schools. Evening 
classes in homemaking were held for Indian women by Branch personnel at 
Kingsclear and Big Cove. Representative groups attended a folk-school for 
indians at Kennetcook, N.S., sponsored by the Nova Scotia Adult Education 
Department and Indian Affairs Branch. The object of the folk-school is the 
development of the individual as a community leader. In their week’s residence 
together students learned much about parliamentary procedures, conduct of 
meetings, and the necessity of working together in organizing and developing 
community activities. 


Five young handicapped Indians received trades’ training under provincial 
rehabilitation auspices and one, an amputee, is employed as a draftsman in the 
provincial civil service. A Home and School association was formed on the 
Devon Reserve. Most schools participated in the athletic life of the nearby 
communities and the Big Cove School won the regional hockey championship. 


All councils are active, meet regularly, and take a keen interest in reserve 
management and development. Some are beginning to budget their expendi- 
tures while all deal consistently with housing and welfare needs, leases, land 
allotments, and other matters of reserve government. The Trans-Canada 
Highway bisects the St. Basile Reserve and 21 acres were surrendered for this 
purpose. Several leases of land for industrial purposes were approved by the 
councils in the Tobique and Kingsclear Agencies. 


Health standards are high and advantage is taken of all provincial public 
health services. The population growth is over three per cent per year. ‘Two 
citizenship councils have shown a keen interest in Indian Affairs and Branch 
personnel are doing some liaison work with these groups. Each year more 
Indian children attend non-Indian schools. 


Nova Scotia 


The reduced demand for wood products prevailing last year had the expected 
effect on the earning power of many Nova Scotia Indians. Timber, pulp and 
pit props moved slowly. More emphasis was placed by Indians on handicrafts, 
sustenance gardening and seasonal employment but direct relief costs increased 
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17 per cent. To promote self-employment, nine revolving fund loans were 
approved and are in good standing. Full advantage was taken by many Indians 
of seasonal employment in the berry and potato fields of New England. Christ- 
mas tree cutting, in some areas, was briefly brisk and remunerative, while 
basketry and other crafts continued to remain stable. 


The division of Nova Scotia Indians into eleven new bands with a corre- 
sponding allocation of lands and trust funds was completed in 1958. Within the 
year, plebiscites were completed in eight bands, who voted to come under the 
elective system, and elections were completed for the first time on five. All 
councils are taking an active part in band government and making judicious 
use of available trust funds. 


All occupied reserves are electrified and are served by paved highways. 
Water and sewer utilities are being provided on the Sydney Reserve which lies 
within city limits and these systems are projections of city lines. The Eskasoni 
Band has voted $50,000 from band funds to begin work on a reserve water 
supply system. 


The Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University held short 
courses and regular meetings on four reserves. This university co-operated 
with the provincial Department of Education and Branch personnel in holding 
a week-long Folk School at Kennetcook, N.S., for Maritime Indians. The 
provincial adult Education Department operated courses in woodworking and 
carpentry on one large reserve and plans are being made to enlarge this program 
by inclusion of auto-mechanies and electricity courses. 


At March 31 there were 902 Indian children in school, university or in 
vocational training institutions. Over 26 per cent attend non-Indian schools 
and about 10 per cent of our total enrolment is at high school level or above. 
Indian students graduating as nurses, teachers, stenos, ete., are now annual 
occurrences and they have no difficulty getting jobs. The school at Fishers’ 
Grant reserve was closed and all children now attend town schools. Two 
classrooms were added to Eskasoni Day School making it an eight-room school. 
Two more are required immediately to eliminate staggered classes. 


The Bear River and Eskasoni bands requested and obtained interior surveys 
preparing to allot their lands by certificate of possession. Exterior boundary 
surveys were completed on two others. All bands in this province are in favour 
of recorded individual land holdings. 


The All-Provincial Social Assistance Act embraces Indians. Children’s 
Aid Societies are giving service to the Branch on request. All Indians enjoy 
the provincial franchise and since January lst have been covered by the Nova 
Scotia Hospital plan. Health standards are high and advantage is taken of all 
provincial public health services. The population growth is about 3 per cent 
per year. 


Two 4H clubs were formed and remained active. At Eskasoni the council 
sponsored a volunteer fire brigade and a youth welfare organization to promote 
athletic and social activities for the reserve youth. Scouting remained active as 
did little league baseball, intermediate softball, and hockey. An annual event 
of interest is the provincial Indian hockey championship won by the Eskasoni 
team. 


Prince Edward Island 


This province has only four Indian reserves with 331 people. The great 
majority live on Lennox Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence about 28 miles north 
of Summerside. Other than sustenance gardening, employment on the island is 
limited to fishing and basketry. Although some lobstering and smelt fishing is 
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done, the chief source of revenue from fishing is derived from oyster picking. 
Young oysters are gathered at low tides and either sold to large lease holders 
or planted on their own beds for development. 


Basketry and handle-making provide some year-round employment. The 
half-bushel potato basket is the chief seller. Under band operation basket ash 
is brought to Lennox Island in car load lots through a revolving band loan and 
resold to basket makers at cost. The baskets are purchased and stored until 
the potato harvest. As in other years a normal profit accrued from such sales 
and the operation will soon be self-sufficient. 


To supplement the limited income possible on Lennox Island the Indians 
here, like all Maritime Indians, work in the berry and potato fields of Maine. 
There is a prevailing movement from reserve life to industrial cities of New 
England, particularly amongst the better educated young folk. As a result the 
resident population of the reserve is not increasing, although health standards 
are high and the birth rate is about four per cent. 


School attendance continues to be good. A young Indian girl took top 
honours in the provincial junior matriculation examinations. Although semi- 
isolated, this reserve develops good intermediate baseball and hockey teams which 
do well in organized league play. A homemaking course for adults was organized 
for the winter months while junior high school pupils regularly received instruc- 
tion in home economics and manual training. 


Housing requirements of this group have been met. Repairs were made to 
several units, water supply sources were corrected, the reserve road at Lennox 
Island was widened and graded, the two terminal wharves at Port Hill and the 
reserve were given a major overhaul and good landing ramps installed. 


Child welfare services are provided by the provincial Department of Welfare 
and the Catholic Social Welfare Agency. Delegates from P.E.I. attended the 
Folk-School for Maritime Indians held at Kennetcook, N.S. 


Names and Location of Indian Agencies 


British Columbia 


Babine at Hazelton; Bella Coola at Bella Coola; Burns Lake at Burns Lake; 
Cowichan at Duncan; Fort St. John at Fort St. John; Kamloops at Kamloops; 
Kootenay at Cranbrook; Kwawkewlth at Alert Bay; Lytton at Lytton; New 
Westminster at New Westminster; Nicola at Merritt; Okanagan at Vernon; 
Queen Charlotte at Masset; Skeena River at Prince Rupert; Stuart Lake at 
Vanderhoof; Vancouver at Vancouver; West Coast at Port Alberni; and Williams 
Lake at Williams Lake. 


Alberta 


Athabaska at Fort Chipewyan; Blackfoot at Gleichen; Blood at Cardston; 
Edmonton at Edmonton; Fort Vermilion at Fort Vermilion; Hobbema at 
Hobbema; Lesser Slave Lake at High Prairie; Peigan at Brochet; Saddle Lake 
at St. Paul; and Stony-Sarcee at Calgary. 


Manitoba 


Clandeboye at Selkirk; Dauphin at Dauphin; Fisher River at Hodgson; 
Island Lake at Island Lake; Nelson River at Ilford; Norway House at Norway 
House; Portage la Prairie at Portage la Prairie; and The Pas at The Pas. 
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Saskatchewan 


Battleford at Battleford; Carlton at Prince Albert; Crooked Lake at 
Broadview; Duck Lake at Duck Lake; File Hills-Qu’Appelle at Fort Qu’Appelle; 
Meadow Lake at Meadow Lake; Pelly at Kamsack; Shellbrook at Shellbrook; 
and Touchwood at Punnichy. 


Ontario 


Bruce at Chippawa Hill; Caradoc at Muncey; Chapleau at Chapleau ; 
Christian Island at Christian Island; Fort Frances at Fort Frances; Golden Lake 
at Golden Lake; James Bay at Moose Factory; Kenora at Kenora; Manitoulin 
Island at Manitowaning; Moravian at Thamesville; Nakina at Nakina; Nipissing 
at Sturgeon Falls; Parry Sound at Parry Sound; Port Arthur at Port Arthur 
Rice and Mud Lakes at Peterborough; Sarnia at Sarnia; Sault Ste. Marie at 
Sault Ste. Marie; Simcoe at Sutton West; Sioux Lookout at Sioux Lookout; Six 
Nations at Brantford; Tyendinaga at Deseronto; and Walpole Island at Walpole 
Island. 


Quebec 


Abitibi at Amos; Bersimis at Betsiamites; Caughnawaga at Caughnawaga; 
Jeune Lorette at Village des Hurons; Maniwaki at Maniwaki; Oka at Oka; 
Pierreville at St. Francois du Lac; Pointe Bleue at Pointe Bleue; Restigouche 
at Restigouche; Seven Islands at Sept-Ies; St. Regis at St. Regis; and Timisk- 
aming at Notre-Dame-du-Nord. 

New Brunswick 


Miramichi at Chatham; and St. John River at Woodstock. 


Nova Scotia 
Eskasoni at Eskasoni; and Shubenacadie at Micmac. 


Prince Edward Island 
Prince Edward Island on Lennox Island. 


Yukon Territory 
Yukon at Whitehorse. 


Northwest Territories 


Aklavik at Inuvik; Fort Smith at Fort Smith; and Yellowknife at 
Yellowknife. 
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Table 1 
Indian Population 


The table below indicates the population by provinces in 1949, 1954 and at 
December 31, 1958: 





Province 1949 1954 1958 

Per ICG AT CL LSP AN Chas Sand <i 2c hata cnt 8 tege sucked 4 vitesse 2 > 273 272 331 
PO CE bIcty, 2. 1s tbdt ULE Fe aA tet nes teas cae, Daw Sate OO. be 2,641 3,002 3,435 
TREEMESTUUIS WICC oie Sti ort Ue fae ee eet eae tees ed te 2,139 2,629 3,083 
USAC CS be arto i a eset le dert hl. ted daha en Pint biel 7 be BNeRap nt 15,970 17,574 20,127 
PROUD peleg ag Sate Gite aliens: Ieee: lPaeee ae trony nate Pees 34,571 37,255 41,803 
ONT Gia AG SS A A A Ne Se 17,549 19, 684 22,859 
POS RUDD OVEAT betta ARE One the cre aot Vihh 349 «bid Puiu. GAY shes 16,308 18,750 22,438 
OUIEES ac | RRR gt Re SO eet ee Oe 13,805 15,715 18, 632 
eer Rite A SCRE te ee Geo ale cae & cus oeeaae, soe ca sievasaeed ae 27,936 31,086 35, 289 
PUP IMESTCILUry ore rei net ce tt eae: ote coc c eee. 1,443 1,568 1,806 
Pe Fiventd VerrmOrieg sci. ssoan 6 2 2 oa ita at ool’ aa Bes S,ii2 4,023 4,439 

ODA Tihs « Sa.crscatp wish nie eee en mame see ate Some ee 136,407 151,558 174, 242 

Table 2 


Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, 
Year Ended March 31, 1959 


Se oymece Bands Rees moet ee z 
REL Oe EE Sy ECL PATIO so eater oR cl sancti arabs asc ANdiats:-cier Swabs sip tarowidiats 1 4 2,741 
PAR OC La & tg ae ae ee Ce a 11 40 19,492 
PER GAERTA AS ICI 9 arabe ots ar asia Re ekeMbbe olasnias ian Oe Oth GRRE a 15 23 37,594 
Tae Cae ee Oe ee eee re eee 41 24 178, 686 
ety ee rae PE ou ead cite, pSpaepey sin ins ess ables 111 164 1,558, 393 
IVES GE eR oR BR take go Aiea eat nig vi astassn 8 ws deoneis ace mae 50 107 524, 358 
SOR RALCUOWANS: 2. BEEP E Sa oases eee se eee e ete 67 120 1, 205, 672 
PRLDCLUR ae ce cic ss ste Re hen oR aaa dat att Aaa A A saat arate polalgre ae 41 90 1,543,867 
OSes Fe LOT I) Lh eg ie Reo oso av Ss Soy ay ws HL emis 8:0 mm) So sir 204 1,629 820,915 
PATS Tie Lee Ta cane MN fete Ny 466) ninGie le a, nik' sw :¥ olga daieares 15 15 3,535 
DNC CHT A TAWA OIG lag kc 6 6-64 cid bos a mod nw 6 So: Hav. Ba Cocw os8 15 10 1,924 


TOTALS eee Ret oes: Ashes sce, TOBE Jeahotiors 571 2,226 5,897,177 
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Table 3 
Statement of Total Expenditure 1958-59 








Province 


iA Ibert sak. ecb 6 mon eke 


Yukon 


LANGO US th Tae eee NOR ae otters: 

















Grant to Provide Additional 


Services to Indians of B.C 


Welfare 
Branch Tadian Reserves and Fur Statutory 
Adminis- Agencies and Grants to Conser- Education Indian Total 
tration Trusts Exhibi- vation Annuities 
tions 
$= ets. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 3 cts: $ cts. $ = ets. $ cts 
dl ene orcwst mec tole eve wel: mete fp see de ae Spneslch cat ll cwclomhe Saar epee teancpveeters IR MENAWO oc ac acene 73,081.00 
A eee see oe 141, 431.00 OH Sa SPU, watsc one ac A SUM ha cae co ade - 942, 882.00 
a | Se Pheearstae 2 LOM SOGS OOM te ee one Do eA s00| See were eee. Pas MOO Ge se Broo e 66, 005. 00 
Hl Pde of bi tron Oo j14 8700) ee ee eee tO e290 00 heen eee a Wels ees ole bees ae oe ace 488, 743.00 
Zale eee eee 658, 756. 00 4.00}1, 121,947.00) 38,281.00} 1, 581,052.00 944.00} 3,400, 984.00 
Al A Ae ee 785,603.00] 31,603.00]1, 269,074.00} 93,704.00} 4,529,642.00} 31,323.00 6, 540, 949.00 
Bl ON tee 3 565, 719.00 470.001, 138,607.00] 52,774.00] 3, 413,596.00} 117,035.00] 5,288, 201.00 
wl Lopate wea ters 503, 864. 00 160.00}1, 087,413.00) 53,481.00) 2,747, 166.00] 114,610.00) 4,506, 694.00 
Bee We et 732,202.00] 25,786.00) 544,564.00} 23,145.00] 3,901,941.00} 110,940.00 5, 338, 578.00 
EI AYES «Sus. fopse/e 811,497.00] 59,229.00/1, 400, 101.00 5,260.00] 4,425, 500.00 3,025.00] 6, 704,612.00 
sila? 6 Sao ae 127, O24N00 LB) 5 Se 3268261. OIE bry. comer | eee Pee eel ae 2 e000) 477, 505.00 
AN mise ster secleee 36, 671.00 9.00 (of GSU see atces ae A50 bse 00 | eer eee 586, 815.00 
540,115.00} 181,093.00} 257,498.00] 172,997.00] 18,281.00] 690,659.00} 14,000.00) 1, 874,643.00 
Me ie oe ae nee AD. (OTs O0| free teens BA LQAS OO [Raya te sees ses) evar eee eee emcee teers tee 100, 000.00 


416, 077. 00/36, 389, 692. 00 


Statatory Pensions ..). 088 F 3c once. bee [MAB eins La [eee ee atte he eit LARS Buse be etek Lam eens Ve | aed enee ae 420.00 
Grand wotalses sees LIae Spek || eee eee ame Oh ke MBO BI Se Red MB ae ae dali a Ae Soe ee Agee ution S.8 Oi Sate eo OEE 36, 390, 112.00 





Table 4 


Amounts advanced on Revolving Fund Loans to Indians approved under Section 69 of 
the Indian Act, and Repayments, by Province, Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1959 


Outstanding AdvanceswA pralil:t1958.750.. 03 has o-oo Oh es $455, 124.11 
ADVANCES, 1958-59 
V ak 08 sss be 8i otc dh bls eae dE Gee See ae uaa eee Nil 
British! Columvbia..viecev aes eee net ee ie, Tee Ore OE scagtae oo sea 45,293.51 
AVbGrtacs  S.de ees Fea Se ORS Oe Oe re Te er ee tee es nie ate 500.00 
Sac A POG WHY 6 ococs.ahs date ie caiat ceca ks ea anette taearara peak seee et eaehe aie 26,437.81 
IME ANT GODS eas casts Megs 5k oe G9 he eae as en eed ara a Sots gee ee te ee 1, 288.82 
ONEATIONS c8 ee eo OS Falk: ofl aie Bustos eleva ene ee oie rr erote te teneeers 27,353.02 
Qiao sie eee fae 5-64 Sane Oe ee ee Dale Ciene Gig: bale a tgye eal eerie = oa 3 497.87 
ING WuLsrunsyvac lense Bate 2b ave creo ere eins ates acer ofa eimerchctele tare elerele aie cre ocsteke 2,390.71 
IN OVALS COLIA Ncw cieenee ware ee tab eoieia Miata ee oe eee 1,348.65 
Princedidward Island ss. f.5: 8 8s. Papers s ee te eee See oe mon 2,033 
107, 143.67 
$562, 267.78 
REPAYMENTS, 1958-59 
RGU coy een MEP Rainn OM | SESE STR i ane e Ooms ots neice oles aoe Nil 
British Columbia. 0322252 06 ums te seen scien ee ere ener 25,598.14 
NY Gye eo) | ne ee)! ee PRR a ae CL AS eye ere ara sc 2,060.38 
Saskate heaves. oi: 5 0032 oo eres Sie eels ewe Ss ps carpi oe renters OD LOOROD 
MANItOD as Bre or oe te a ck ee eB el le ee ere ete eee are 11, 280.31 
CONEAT IO iceuaeas Hoven din BAe SOE > Boe Es boule eee eR Cee ees 22,180.10 
CWCD BC soe ote Ptkinks Ru Lee knee cette Secieniche one Ge ene eerie 5,463.67 
IN choy: Britis a) cee cree ee re ek ee ee en ease, Cesena en er 1,186.57 
Noval SCOR aoe ore eet eA oe ne a er oeeeerste tte 2,460.86 
Prince EG Wer MiG AiG x. 5dic tee ooskeve s: ahetano meen anehan Aven chore Aoi toe 1,033.28 
126,428.86 
Outstanding Advances, March 31, 1959 ..0.3...<<o¢ ann -» wo ee ee ogee eee ye $435,838.92 





In addition to the above payments on principal, $18,736.81 was paid in Interest, by Indians, and 
credited to Ordinary Revenue—‘‘ Return on Investments.” 
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Indian Trust Funds—Receipts and Disbursements for Year Ended March 31, 1959 


Banp Funps—CapitTaLt ACCOUNT 








Receipts 
PROMO ae die Co tsi clits ke ats Eos ae $ 26,370.63 
DATE CODE LY Nona, ee taker Avy «Amini wo. membres cles sae 9,018.47 
Cash Payments and Entitlements 
Canali: List ritet tous Sees su oid Caos so. cea ee ete kc fad 
HE MiranGhisolMment seem tens oni teraee ee ce ea ee 
Peres Of lranstesrod LNOISns. sc. co cu osc amen cane odes 48,032.84 
Pesan VOMOL STACI CN bau eo a Bs 4x4 96 be sd Mada cian on Bawgus dos 
Parser CRA PEO Aer cot Ce eR eR oe Skeet ced 
SATCU ee AAPA eats eM ccaustiin Sains Moe wea HAVA evento Pol as 54,414.46 
ee eee re Me ee OR a bic occas See ala bhig eyes a ths oiehals 54,077.86 
Ee te ro here hd Picea te tdedaldadvdad — 
PL Cre MUG MATL SL SUED tare ecg ks lo aV05 5d. a Bier Soc, sivesia abe SGtS sh a OR 36, 344.00 
wT eh eR ad lees, [pat nl DE ORES ee SE Ed ee Beh 1,083,312.89 
Seas) Ca aim dei 2 esl odls facts hs as; Caio wa kc os oie vats ae 89,756.16 
MT POLARIS VV OO ISGleR. nies salts cea eeee tees calc e ae nee 28,174.09 
old! ol Ako pico lini os Ben 6 ee panera aie Ae ene oe 625, 126.28 
re Oth eh, SUPT cx, cists oem ia dnanegse’ «eitiw modo dwae le AS ani o 103,463.75 
ah cei ay RN SZ TEST By = oy GI ah Ne A a ie er a a 410, 934.08 
Mascallanoaic. cee se rl Asie Aes 184 14nAde so ae ads ASRS od o 0d Sle 71,977.40 
2,641,002.91 
Bealancororile | POS Gerretse 5 aso aie gies la Sard dc alse v slvid a a 23,112,439.76 
Bea teance mar Gly ie 1000 Pre Fee oie ck ks ees vawccs Ceedeoess 
$25, 753,442. 67 
Banp Funps—ReEvenveE AccouNtT 
Receipts 
CT NPE ATIC Te Oc A EA PPO ECE? Se en $ 231,351.82 
Ped eROUGlUC achat Gs oi: Ao te cece OTe oak on re y 14, 564.49 
Cash Payments and Entitlements 
Castmvintr WoL iat hc hte vie ee ane ea uik oso han ac Races Ais c ddere de wie 
BOLO CAG LOUS Ts Gee Se koe oT lee cna re tee Ge dit Gh dia Toten 6 ike, at 
ECVP ESING Phe LOC Gal bee A ae ae a gs 2 gis sue Guin 0; duds ieateh 
ee aa en ee tne arte tare nen es, fina acts daahe cide oak « 
mares O11 ranstorred) 1ndians), ..<.. dso. «2 eee Sees Ss cs 7,009.97 
ESS TAUNTED, Geeta -Vaneatict§ Og’ Beaten» MARRS W008 le eile alent a ee aes Oe oe 
ES UICEU EOI ES Pe Oh Atk MOOR, 8 eerie Beek ey Se Rs Rh iy Sabine aie we anara orsi gona 
eee OE ar fegra.s ty Site APO) SERIE wERPRPIRE RE CREME NAR gs EU CSPOPe Wet ge a en a 
PRTG ee ee? SEE Aa MORE cree Ole, Bat ne Roplid bas «be ¥'od ZO Ooo. te 
nt erestion And LOANS. c..4. occt « ae toxe 54 so) ae Pee otek. 8,287.89 
CTOVelmmMone Interest... jan§ Ao. ctx Bb Ok tae eR laste pa cede 1,389, 724.50 
Wick ORS neh 8 en Fee een) 2. Oh: RG RSs kak} PR aieak cee 5. 49,146.69 
Ee tetris a Se BE, Gece athca ac, fit wasted Letiann: du svake. Praib¥e: bss vies gsi co dant 
OAS OR MTG r Os Seta sooo ea Wks as Aes FEE EERE ou 26,271.83 
UPL OOLALS Meena art CURE ee Dae Gis o hte bade twanceke as 715,100.39 
POCbar Eanenlg socks tr. ct eee eee: Bk. Bi,” fdas Deas, forts 836, 841. 62 
PEM Ra OITIOUG eres aici POR AMS « BON cals Seareis.d eos} als how's Hee skeah So's 
aCe. ae. at, kiya oe ANWR PO Be use ERG {OOM 5 Siete bid oye doannaie ds 
Ghee eS ATs ry ea crc ee NEE rear 5, he Hiatt otieovdiAlhoysiag 4 fone avndlora Sea 
IDERAVG (oe > hols, oe os Bm ee ctaelaciocid 3 Arie CMe bis Bi an CC ee en Se 
WRLC MLS ee eet oe ee See ok aan C etek was Go nw cre Oo 438, 482.83 
Other Accounts 
Ba vyenvesasetates orcic% cecil OCR els eek Re RE 382,551.78 
Suspense 
Land and Compensation .esc.sreectaccsaceeaes’s 163, 505.03 
TAD: oot, hg eee, AD ive shied Re oo ws ek. 452,453.38 
BL ISCOMANCOUS 1.00 tees oa ob 84h ae bo odes oe8% 57,250.16 
—_—_—_——- 673, 208.57 
4,793,166.11 
PSSIANCO A DIL LL O5S emer as ol hoe es ee cles ds cheese SE eeu FS be 5,054, 914.92 
Balance Otarch 31-1050 eee ce rsreentoteesiat tow aw ew ewe eile dae eis eure ne ened 


$ 9, 848,081.03 


Disbursements 


$ 41,896. 


68 


216,808. 60 


621,052.35 
216, 308.23 
78,005.26 
SSS SS 915,365. 
50,042. 
10, 622. 
48, 276. 
684, 867. 

3,250. 
103, 733. 
57,307. 


165, 610. 


2,302,781. 


23,450, 661. 


$25, 753,442. 


84 
4] 
95 
94 
19 
20 
15 
15 


32 
43 
24 
67 


Disbursements 


$ 676,129. 
311,240. 


599, 612.76 

Ts adustl 

11,882.31 

24,017.00 

11,792.98 

25, 687.00 
680, 283. 


qeerstols Nae a 46,970. 
okt ow Sevag ae 37,684. 


819,083. 


4,964. 
563,534. 


ei Guns will Oe 62,943. 


318,399. 


Bude cei 504i 42,113. 
Pe eee 162, 162. 
no eer Samet 30,944. 
oor ae 7,405. 


164,279. 
383 , 227. 


107, 654.04 
374,192.45 

62,917.83 
Se 544, 764. 


4,856,131. 
aa elites ote 4,991,949. 
$ 9,848,081. 


25 
73 


76 
24 
42 
09 


90 
86 
97 


75 


20 


32 
62 
41 
03 
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Table 5—Concluded 


Indian Trust Funds—Receipts and Disbursements for Year Ended March 31, 1959 


Sprcra Non-Banp AccouNTS 





Receipts Disbursements 
Barc Perorects. wins soo ok Che Cee es ORT Be cs ok ee aime tees $ 328,284.75 $ 342,649.72 
WV ISt, £ TOSGC US ted atioc oh ok dink Sercetees eae inet Mee acer ee ee eae eed 28 , 394. 63 25,764.18 
Bie Ville bUcyig 2) i eermarne ee petiy- exe eek acest ates eR) es ALAA So art ah A Aa 11,065.38 9,066.40 
Fines, Indian Actasloesh., «Be ere er Ne takin Uae stat ‘atcdtheta PAM td entrees 83, 357. 64 29, 356.25 
Stsduawrence Seaway Compensation: 0a, i+. cniocry vaca cement oP henaxsy nsckceny biota aan ae aR 83,433.24 
Pirimfose.Lake Air Weapons (Rance Renn. «cea dacs eo eeee: 121,43 7,416.07 
Goaweesess Leaty Spurse Control .chehoae aon. atts oe ee ee eee 6,800.77 Oc oeoake 
(soverumoent Inferestes:dsck% ao. aitmamuth doce < ace << esert + aca cdee ate aa oe ok 4,179.78 2, 635.36 
Miscullansous sei inuad te ac VR eenn ie ar earn tee eae ER 4,050. 68 9,443.43 
466, 255.06 512, 994.37 

Balance eipril 1, 1958.2 seer eee es, gem ea at ate Sete Ge ae 807,716.99 
DalanteaMianch 31,1959). <.\:.. epee mens <fiily 2B wists Sascaccrs sana fmvarer-w-acareste Db cae rere Seller eee hat ea 760,977.68 
$ 1,273,972.05 $ 1,273,972.05 

Table 6 
Indian Education—Total Expenditure 
1958-59 
Province ety Were General Total 
Newioundland: oe eee) sae: en eee i od 73. 0818004 oe oS a SS ee 73,081.00 
INO cee SHC DLG, MRM tt oars, cas Rined iad worAS 231,787.00 141 800.00") ft) Pe ook sc 373, 587.00 
Prince Mdward, Islandia..." saetaitt eters. 172812: Osh ns Resto ae eee eee) ae 17,812.00 
News CUunawitk «80 ceca tae eh ea tats» LAP 2SU 00s cae toi foo ae eee ee 147, 239.00 
ECD OG aL, Ceree ee aaron! Leer eee 858, 460.00 SLOSST7 00 Nee eee eee 1,369, 277.00 
i) 2) heh a ge ae bts ech ae 2,114, 573.00 1;-658,446200 7.4 siese ere 3, 773,019.00 
BLADO DA din foo h he 8 Pasa oncinneretetn ete eet 1,275, 738.00 AVOLS SCF 200: lens ante ee 3, 291,305.00 
SAS abe Wy al .otst thie toltiets ate cht 873,325.00 P24 tO 00 Me ee eee ees 2,594, 444.00 
pel ofc CEL ter Mee PERL Rate Ae ne 826,985.00 2813851200 Ho2 5 224 ess 3, 640,836.00 
British) Solum lia cow ke ena bana 1,633, 568.00 2202,6/9./000|\. te teesere 2 ae 3, 836, 247.00 
TEL On,«i2 wae «cision a sles SER NGA? oie . 229,607.00 136,290 00 ee eats dk an 365,897.00 
Tuition and Maintenance of Indian Children 

in Nen-indiam and Joint Schools... 2.0/1.8 AOA PRE ae 1,981, 670.00 1,981, 670.00 
Salaries and rayeven. Sis v.40. vassninn Ste o SAE MRA RRR Rh ecere ns eehes eee: 254, 213.00 254,213.00 
School Books and Stationery............... 280,971.00 1982780200 |ouanreoe ee 479,751.00 
Mikcellanequsic: situ alntintik eae we | 27,532.00 6, 582.00 24,977.00 59,091.00 





8,590,678.00 | 11,405,931.00 | 2,260,860,00 | 22,257,469.00 
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Table 7 
Housing Program 1958-59 Results by Regions 
Number of Houses 
Started Started Started Total 
Province Before, and During rire Band V.L.A. ie : Reported 
Completed | Completed Fiscal tion Funds Grant tions Expendi- 
During During Year tures 
Fiscal Fiscal But Not 
Year Year Completed 
$ cts. | $ cts. | $ cts. | $ cts. | $ cts. 
Marines ts... sos tuke es 6 40 2 G9 SOORDS tty athe ae 13,901 30] 9,375 00) 122,675 88 
Quebees ee cnccee oo ee ocle 44 51 60 DOE ST ALG etn et a 2,300 00] 24,285 33] 324,456 59 
Ontario-Southiey. ors .st 18 45 39 76,408 93] 69,793 24] 6,267 86) 48,988 06 201,457 97 
Ontario-Northis.t.... > << 49 81 22 230,692 53) 52,111 21) 6,648 23) 40,307 57 329,759 54 
Mianiitobapeees aiees see ele 45 174 68 2322081 Sime 00 DO! ee cai © 111,158 15) 368,531 92 
Saskatchewan........... 38 238 15 346,192 07/151,592 28} 1,421 59| 47,084 95] 546,290 89 
Alberta and N.W.T...... 28 299 83 344. 928 2515247450) 36)... 00. «- 51,150 28] 920,528 89 
BiG ands vb kOneenss nes 19 169 108 421,282 58/107,858 64] 5,611 49/199, 295 72 734,048 43 
PLOT AT tems cus sist cee 247 1,097 397  |2,049,073 38/930,881 32] 36,150 41/531, 645 00/3,547,750 11 


Table 8 


Number of Government-Owned Indian Schools Classified According to Number of 
Academic Classrooms, by Province, Year Ender March 31, 1959 


NuMBER OF CLASSROOMS 





—— ee 
| 













































































; Type of Grand 
Province Secs! 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | -12 | 13 | 15 | 19 | Total Total 

Prince Edward Island..... ID Ea Geersadiaeysawes troere 1 eee ceed oseaearsl fe neapal (crcantck io: pacurs feseacecd (ace icy okekO | Icpcicics| oii horaaiod eka (kc 1 1 

INOVATSCObIAY, 0.44. ane se Dyn ee dels Oe AW SUA he c.cl| tee 2 DL ese Who ARS OE Tg racer Meee oxaecellecereral pace low 7 if 8 
IResidential# solhaeeltee deen pee it a cil, ees is eee bese teed lees (eae) ISDA toenail arco 1 

New Brunswick........... Day ee et: Shall sepa ile Tact Foye estseea Hs reste lates fl ed aah (eesicail caste ict cect ek cect 9 9 
Quebec me Gkieiioet.c cc 8 Dayan wees Sel Galpp2 Del, i 1 Hy, | Beer terete he Sete, oe 1 19 
Seasonal....... Bill ya | Ae ihe cil leveoiey ol leyeceeeull le elcaet he each Bl kepen cy lesclete | iegoria |Grenedl iotocans iota rit o.c 6 
Hospitals... ree Peed, Alene | eeraee | meee ice Iles eee 2 2) hatietee "Shap teeta aotele het crate Pe gara a’ Porege +: formar 1 

estdentiale alee lore ieee al eee 1 i eles ie ese Nel NSE kee Ree || Semteeel es ce eel Pats Gey ecco 3 29 
Sy Onbariomepn sat ike ctor Davee eee On OsleODeD a co 1 1 Tg ete al eae eal Weasel Ree io faseell ion Suc he oo 47 

IRS S OE es walls a@lollo ha Hibe.col lube 1 1 48 
ING OntaTIOMe nn sates. toe Dayar eer oes Rel WOROA |) Misia erotic ear orcad fe ee eee eee oS) | aoa leh x ek oot Sultreee Sl teleost 51 
Seasonal....... CGM eee lee er ell ee slits lect inches lida ie |b ets eee |e laches ik ase 18 
Flospibalas. cosile eee scees. 1a PR ti eee ieee Ac erat cll eter) eames (Vetere egret rshere.etltatoter 5 2 

Residential.... 2 1 1 2 1 See Roe iI(e a onelemeececaliaeereoulleraters 7 78 
Manitoba.bas)1.ce) sec en Days.ce arc AGs MSM WO eI MeN PRRs \leerens | secvos oilked gosh || =ravet 2\lfexcrencsl sree |\= a=) =i |hehokensy| orenete’ terete 74 
Hospitals, ae.) |b - : 1 GR ee el ae ell cece’ |e cc egy m fierenala love oe | seasalte |heokever>) [henegetan| neil 2 

Hospitalag... 6 1 Oe ee | eee 4 1 2 2 Ay eee [fe ce [ete ast llseey cecil: sill sree illo 11 87 
Saskatchewan,............ ast ictortttcaes ah ay | Gh eRe elle Beal eee Big a: a byoccilietose | Mel Aisle 68 
Hospital... Se S| ow | al specie hy Geese [ee pea 12 2, Vase sll pe Pa Aol Pa PROP cree ARTS Isea 1 

Pest cnitiall a seilacke lesser (nes ol eles eee 5 Ve a i an (acento ee (Se 9 78 
PA emt icccah age ordre He neil stole 1D gas Oe eee Aig ota pain ae ilk || Shes er eneca Bd «I Depart g: IS crete Ie hess Nieves stall take Ul cxeacks 34 
IOSD IGA LS: cto ciall paella neal ear heuels mera: sedloee 2 Fe Ba ie itd le eh lees cata leak earth tovotston aye 1 

Residential....|.... 2 1 y 3 1 2 dls ileyatey sie 1 1 15 50 
British Columbia and Davensih hes SYD) aM ee a a eee Pe corey leaker he eee | er see alllesakene | ebeveas 68 
Yukon Seasonal....... ts | ey ae meek | arg Ck | FI Sect taars |e ree enehers ffesiersnel arcuate bate ms 1 
Hospital gases! ib ae - 1 1 Ae SE NEN Te ili, 5, -nl lay cet Wavayewtll ears ie'l hasan fakonav an tetesessi [eRene 3 

Residential... sit. ae <setoaite oor 1 4 1 1 1 1 nD (Pee A Westone 10 82 

MOWAT cree cee lose c hie. cssceiee « DO M117 eae) 20s | 27a) 1111910 6 5 3 2 1 il 2 1 470 470 
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Table 9 


Boarders attending Classes at Indian Residential Schools, by Province, 





















































































































































as of January 1, 1959 
Province or Number Enrolment Percentage Distribution by grades 
F fo) 
estan Schools | Boys | Girls | Total] "49" | a) 2) 8) 4) 5] 6) 7) 8) 9 | 10] 11) 12 
Nova Scotia........ 1 68 74 142 98 uf 24 31 22 20 HUE ata all 
Quebacvws, 29: hx 4 227 | 253 | 480 96 | 103] 78] 83) 82] 60/ 33] 10] 16) 13] 2 
Ontariovesae ees 11 678 746 |1, 424 96 112; 211) 223) 233) 196) 134] 120} 63) 50} 46) 19) 11 6 
Manitoba........... 11 705 746 |1, 451 97 90} 262} 200; 226; 191) 171) 94) 81) 63) 40] 33 
Saskatchewan....... 9 843 878 |1,721 97 65} 331] 239) 242) 203} 190} 154) 90] 60) 62) 37) 20] 28 
Alberta 225. ..cces 16 974 |1,018 |1,992 98 133) 2511) 2ish 262) 240i 219) 2280 Los U2 |e oolanbS 9 1 
British Columbia... 12 1,150 {1,174 |2,324 94 20) 38691" 324) 804). 283i) 258) 2838) 11771 132) ‘G68ie4toieo0l 27 
Yukonsee. a... cme 1 78 79 157 98 Sa. 27 32 ily 27 23 8| 18 5 
Total of Canada.... 65 4,723 |4,968 |9,691 96 530}1, 553/1, 405/1,388/1, 220/1,042) 910) 609) 435) 274) 193} 70] 62 
Table 10 
Indian Students Attending Provincial, Private and Territorial Schools 
a ¢ |x 
i 4 ‘5 EB pe 
is ) eg g a ae 
— | 2 | 4 E 2\/o | ¢ 
tae} = f= o ° h ® 
aa & E [2] ° 8 3 of . E = 
Seis RWS | ee SP a eS as Seeaen 2 
Fal Welle be |e. | ei laiosd oo SIME eae te 
me lie 4 | (Gat Gel Seow | cc eae en te 
(GeriCLenley ms. cniotes wall br lectcven ciate cin evden ates 40 3 46 236 96 140 51 409 412 36 | 1,469 
Gradero ea Accor seine ee Ae RRR | ea ae 26 3 35 134 44 81 74 246 161 10 814 
(Carrs BAe case re em oath os Meee ees Soe f 19 2 45 142 36 58 62 234 114 15 729 
Gradeterid:: sshiserecvrarstriercsrrcent 1 18 11 56 154 51 Net 56 305 102 12 783 
(Grader ce sash See seeders eee oe 14 11 92 153 32 39 59 245 74 10 729 
Grade Oi 4a oe/ Sancho Ae oreo a ee eee 8 16 69 131 Xd 28 oO” 221 94 13 664 
(Cage yee Mote deci 5 MEE de Py eet Oe Mien AR hy 19 Q 42 79 19 21 60 301 19 14 583 
GIAGetSi td. catectte eco dec eee ene 14 3 54 103 24 19 47 191 11 ii} 471 
Grade 24'S tesa tastistom aitsic ean Deen aes nye 18 41 210 26 43 67 236 6 13 691 
Grade: LO core deers geet bre stiees's bette: 1 7, 10 19 132 19 34 43 143 9 13 440 
Grader Mss ee ete ee a el eeaa 10 3 18 69 11 20 18 50 2 5 206 
Grae rT 2inieye eke OY EME S AE Be eee ee 1 3 if 3 52 1 4 18 SOR Gee ak 1 120 
Grade. 13 : Asch Bs eck ceca nda eee eee eee 1 WD ial aereyees lle, cree Ae Oe Aske el ae 18 
University; Istiyear--e...dos05ts oe eee eee ba Ne fe epee ese 5 2 ig Pa heey dl ese Ls | ete en | ees 11 
University; 2nd yearh. searrnens ste eee hieeee Mine 1 3 i gs & 8 1.) see 1 lee eet eA 8 
Uinkversitviold year hoes ee aa ee eel ere OB hee ae cae ee es 2 1 DBT creme soem dre oes | apenas 5 
Universitys4thvyear tec pias hae eee cite lets eee alee De sce AUB ke Me Nic cesta cose RSL sts gee ee| cree 1 
Medical. i s0e Hots Bch. herbs Ae ays Were Al elk sa ot Al eee A ae artes aes (gee re | PRS et mn ee Ba NR So lB co es 1 
Teacher Praining) ete sie ete teehee lees | eer 11 7 1 So eee 4 Pal aici 33 
Nurses Trainin geese ae cee coe ae eke 20| Sor ee 3 4 3 CF) ae A eh Pie sat 1 23 
Commercials: 350s: craton one ae 1 8 2 26 28 5 9 8 (Se ges se 2 98 
Tad es; Peay ce ee, ee ee lee Lay Bee coe nats 41 23 H 9 6 16 74 1 183 
NursestAldor si weet ce an et nt as Be alee | ane Cea io ere 6 2 10 6 7 2 1 38 
BlindlandiMesiss Ie. tancdte seats eee ees ae eek see 1 2 4 A Ul eecuat 1 AAT AS S| eae 16 
Others..2 sabi hh Sos tete Be palintdke 1 eres card etre, Se 29 5 2 11 A iiss Seen | ie eRe 52 
VORALS £9). heters da Maton Ce okte as 6 238 99 614 {1,714 415 550 644 |2,673 |1,081 152 | 8,186 
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Table 11 


Number of Instructors in Practical Arts in Indian Schools and Number of Students 
under Instruction by Province, as of December 31, 1958 
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Number of Instructors 


Industrial Arts 


Industrial Arts 


Number of Students 






































































































































Province Home Economics Home Economics 
Residential] Day | Residential] Day | Residential] Day | Residential] Day 
School School School School School School School School 
Prince Edward Island. t. Wee Sen hee — — _— 1 — = — 15 
INOWalSCOtlalk .meris tine sofas suas a 2 — 2 25 105 20 133 
Now Brunswitk..2. 20.6.0. .kwcces. = = — 2 = — = 88 
QUSDECHECETE bt ae co oles chien 2 3 3 11 188 328 184 374 
COTURTIOMRE ye rte eer Seite chi naele 5 4 4 5 282 318 397 253 
Manito ba retire s-te ot atene ake Petetee s 7 3 8 6 368 127 409 190 
Saskatchewantwers sve cee ene cee 8 3 i 4 295 104 340 171 
JOEY SED ae one Geren oo OOO ann ae 9 1 8 1 382 59 426 112 
British’ Columbiswesys:-.estoeeee: 3 1 2 — 62 40 103 
orale ee bso 4s. 34 17 32 32 | 1,602 |1,081 | — 1,879 1, 336 
CoMBINED TOTALS......... 51 64 2,683 3, 215 
Table 12 
Indian Day School Enrolment, by Province, as of January 1, 1959 
Province.of Number Enrolment Percentage Distribution by grades 
prialeo ste Schools |Boys| Girls, Totall "dance, 2) 3) 4) 8) 6) 7) 8) 9/10/11) 2 
Prince Edward Island 1 20 16 36 90 3 5 6 5 + 5 2 3s 
Nova Scotia......... 7 | 225/263] 518) 89 | 113/ 68) 54/ 61| 61| 68} 41) 32) 20) | | | | 
New Brunswick...... 9 | 968 249 517/90 | 62| 128] 70| 73| 61| 6t| 26) 34) ao} | | | | 
at en eee i9 | 838|  831| 1,660/ 90 | 160/ 346] 240| 202| 222) 182] 116/ 91] 34] 16) | | 
Ontario........... ~.| 98 | 2,479] 2,386] 4,865 88 | 239| 971] 770) 635| 603| 554| 454 380| 231| 20] 8) | 
" Manitoba......... ~..| 74 | 1,8191 1,452 2,971, 84 | 389) 645) 493) 440] 358| 286] 204/ 114] 42} | | | 
Saskatchewan........ 68 | 1,291| 1,307| 2,598) 86 | 263} 478| 420/ 413) 318| 278) 201/ 138) 84| 2! 2| i] 
A Tharta. is <. osteo 34 604; 741| 1,435 88 | 208} 244/ 243/ 223 179/ 135| 1291 50| 23) a| | | 
British Columbia....| 67 | 1,504| 1,500| 3,094 96 | 164) 686| 483} 440) 392) 357| 273| 1s7| 112) | | | 
ER eS ea en is te oa a ee fe 
Total of Canada..... 378 "8.9991 8,794]17, 793 90 1, 591/3, 58212, 794|2, 563|2, 20811, 93711, 463|1,041| 564} 39| 10) 1) 
Totals do not include non-Indian enrolment of 1168. 
Table 13 


Indian Seasonal School Enrolment, by Province, 1958 








Distribution by grades 


Number | Number 
Province of oO 
Schools | Teachers| Boys 
QnebeOw.ncktet stent eeaee 6 9 
Outario’s. cise Mies as Fact 18 20 
British Columbia......... 1 1 
Total of Canada. ..o::...% 25 30 


Enrolment 
Girls | Total K 
181 343 114 
259 530 69 
10 OUR | eerie 
450 893 | 183 


63 25 19 1 
4 Sue) | rete: tomate 
99 34 23 1 


So EE NEE ED 
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Table 14 


Indian Hospital School Enrolment, by Province, as of January 1, 1959 















































































































































Number] Number Enrolment Distribution by grades 
Province oO of ——_—_—_————-- — — 
Schools |Teachers| Boys | Girls| Total] K |} 1.| 2 | 3 ]4]|]5]6]7]|8 | 9 | 10] 11 
Quebee.tn. -tc.o. te ie eee 1 1 13 10 23 4 5 6 3 1 gals 1 1A ees ire, ol eR 
Ontario: secontmenate tac 2 4 38 35 te Live imag Ue is ita} hen 0 |jpents a fess Dae eee | eee 
NManitobaeeissceenneeices 2 5 79 67 146 C58) I Gaal SN a AT NS hee 
Saskatchewan........... 1 2 fa 8 15 4 3 4 2 1 LE aa ces ice oe 
PM ePShae AES Ra aU aE 6 iL 10 2 98 170 Oil Ace eke ecOM| tone ela hale 3 1 
British Columbia....... 3 8 68 77 145 go eRe) ol SOA bee TA Coal healed Ae ih ai ll 5 3 5 1 
Total of \Canada......d- 10 30 207 295 572 Di 186) | 8s | 68 | OOM Oz) |voos oLOui LG 6 a 
Table 15 
Residential School Boarders attending Indian Day Schools, by Province, 
as of January 1, 1959 
Number Enrolment Distribution by grades 
Province oO | 
Schools | Boys] Girls} Total} K 1 2 3} 4 5 6 7 8 
INOWa7 SCOtIAia Le feces aeons 1 2 5 Ae Pd ees has cnet! karl RN AIG om culls tts ats Hf 
Mamtitoba..« buies donc tbe toc% 1 14 19 33 LG aes el asia sree ee Z 4 5 1 
A TD ertat. cit tak dees & ee ee i 44 52 96 14 PA 15 ils 14 8 1 6 
British Columibitea..5 ieee en 1 76 71 ANS deat 18 28 20 34 18 29 
Tota om@anacda tases eke Sor 4 TOG’ ale econ eo 39 43 37 50 30 30 7 7 
Table 16 
Residential School Boarders attending Non-Indian Schools, by Province, 
as of January 1, 1959 
Number Enrolment by grades 
Province of Neen nn ne EEE IIEIEIEIEINIIISIIIEIES SEES 
Schools K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12: | Total 
Ontario sapere esmierosscorceterers ee bates eal] Lees doe lu peel ai TAD UE WOE OA) ete ANE: 6 Beles 115 
Manitoba cesnctarvolevsrareroreconenessietere hla. fh oe 10 | 10 3 8 Te LO alk 20 alld ere meer) 2 169 
Saskatchewan...........+50- pr eS ee a 4 ee a it eae SMR. etal eets. ate ota -alee 12 8 11 10 12 7 60 
Alfpertia. GF . ius. Bees col oeiico nies BIER Ah. Bale. Fo eee a ode 471) TOR 260) 290 ne tes 12 7 160 
British Columbia.........%-. CGM, ele el MER ei dH dee Vege SW dele ee al tts oe 68) | 42/4) 7 609) + 39> |e" 167)-aat3 233 


Total of Canada.’..4..c.+0se% 1G) en aee 10 10 3 20 26 bO"| 150! |) 11264) 1bts|etk2 60 29 737 
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Table 17 


Day Pupils attending Indian Residential Schools, by Province, as of January 1, 1959 


Province or 
Territory 


Saskatchewan.... 
PIDOLUH 625 gc 5s 
British Columbia. 
Total of Canada.. 


oO OF sb be 











eee re Enrolment __ Percentage Distribution by grades 
Schools | Boys | Girls | Total BSG [lpi ln dp bse) Sel imct ime he Li) sl ey mal patch fem Soon fag Kn ft il a We 
50 52 102 65 26 | 30 | 18 | 11 | 18 1 2 1 
6 14 20 65 3 | 10 1 2 3 1 
113 114 227 85 35 | 46 | 37 | 36 | 24 | 20 | 15 | 18 1 
65 62 127 90 te) are ye Ala | akeh eee) ea 9 7 4 3 
347 375 722 90 41 |163 | 97 |106 | 84 | 71 | 81 | 54 | 16 7 2 
5 | heselltl 103 220 88 7 | 40 | 34 | 18 | 35 | 35 | 22 | 19 | 10 
698 | 720 |1,418| 87 {120 [316 j198 |189 |177 [151 |130 | 94 | 31] 10; 2] | 
Table 18 


Enrolment of Indian French Speaking Pupils at Indian Schools of Quebec, 


Classification 


of 
Pupils 


as of January 1, 1959 






































Number Enrolment Distribution by grades 

oO ee 

Schools | Boys| Girls| Total K il 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 
Bete cue 7 B21) 310 GE iL eS) ST) eye Malan |) as | tate sl A aes 45 4c 
Sraa arate 2 174 | 194 SOSH OU Imeorv ton 68h olay 28 Sale alGale ete: 2 
he cine: 1 42 50 92 | 26 | 29 13 i ali 1 2 {PE Re OR 
Aeeieete 10 Bev Op4.i) IO9Is | Mote) 2315) 185 | 188 11601) 84) 40) |) 37 13 2 

Tabie 19 


Non-Indian Pupils Enrolled at Indian Schools as of January 1, 1959 


Province 


Prince Edward Island. 


Nova Scotia.......... 





pie! Enrolment Distribution by grades 
Oo | SSeS ee 
Schools | Boys | Girls| Total | K 1 2 Shy ee 5 nel te 8 Oe TOM lta 12 











1 1 2 Oalnersarsi| tise 1 DV Bis sis lis teraber | seseial (a: 66. Silfeasrsiel | aes oe lFatav os) Pera¥exe | fee ot 
2 4 14 se) al le tere 3 3 3 1 28 allem, Rou Gre ee tects ail rerenai eioiers 
1 Sil eases « Sil erstshevel| irregensits|i¢re,c¥etss|lapererste |fars-p ei 2 Oe etal raced oa roel (eee 
10 23 28 iE | ae |) aul 8 6 Se lepeciets SO ial) were lexeyarcl| teres oi szyevell fore tke 


29 52 47 99 Siecle e206 14 (fl TON Pa PIs al SN esta sae 
29 138 | 163 SOL 45a Go} 48.) ol sor asa 165) tea S54 2 
24 53 38 91 Syl al aleye | ah OWL | ORS om [So ae serotol o dias 





205 569 | 599 | 1,168 | 120 | 253 | 185 | 175 | 131 | 118 | 88 | 59 | 31) 8] 4] 1 
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Table 20 


Analysis of Enrolment of Indian Pupils 1958-59 
en a en err 








Distribution by grades Tech-| Pro- 
Classification of Pupils nieal | 26S Total 
K 1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 |. 10 | 11 | 12] 18 sional 

Day. School ance saeei. se ae ook: 1, 626)3, 621|2, 837/2, 600|2, 258/1, 967/1, 498]1,048) 571 39] LO 18, 076* 
Residential School Boarders at- 

tending classes at Residential 

SCHOolss. deca chsremaen Ge mace es 53011, 5531, 405/1, 388)1, 220/1, 042) 910} 609} 485; 274) 193) 70} 62)....]......]...... 9,691 
Day Pupils attending classes at 

Residential Schools............ 120} 316] 198} 189) 177; 151) 1380) 94) 31 Ol) PSs eh. hails sce [igcrs see oeecdeates 1,418 
Seasonal School. .-.%..$-ee- «it 183} 392) 161) 99) 34) 23 1 893 
Hospital|School, A... 2.52.2 pe -F 57|. 186) 83] 63) 50) 52) 38) 16 19 Gl lene Saas Se es Sak let 572 











Provincial, Private and Terri- 
torial Sehool’. to a.tees ce ee ele ote lL, 460] ES814le 7290 783)" 729) 3664 440) 206] 120} 18] 349) 120) 8,186** 


Motaliion Canada asta 2, 51617, 537/5, 49815, 068/4, 522|3, 964/83, 241/2, 350|1, 527/1, 020) 647) 277) 182} 18} 349} 120/38, 836*** 
SE SOS Sn Sn Se oa 


* Includes 283 Residential School Boarders attending Indian Day Schools. 
** Includes 737 Residential School Boarders attending Provincial and Private Schools. 
*** Does not include 1168 Non-Indians attending Indian Day Schools. 


583} 471) 691 


Table 21 


Indian Residential School Boarders, Classified by Denominational Auspices, 
by Province, January 1959 











Number of Schools'According to Province or Territory Enrolment 
Ae 
ta) 
Denominational Auspices 3 a g 
3 5 ee Boys Girls Total 
[e) 3 a) 
>) ie) rq 
ee . Se| eet Ae ee |e ak ee 
a me taa ce ee ee tc Gaal a a” pl 
i) = =| 3 3 = 2 2 } 
4 ey e) = oA) a jac] py = 
Anglicans hireh aamsetetctdetekl| aricerts 1 4 1 2 4 2 1 15 1,303 1,332 2,635 
Pres YtOLIAM a ce-cralerseetetoeinie eel sieratere Gl atetcass = 1 LN) Seat oh axiwcil cnet el ae ereters 2 154 158 312 
Roman Catholic............ 1 3 6 6 7 11 LOS eoree 44 3,306 3,520 6, 826 
United Churchaie®.... 2. serse:'| 2 2e).1.|| 123-82) haa oh ileateass 2 Lgisees.. 6 458 480 938 
TT OMAUS «oo acreoicesteerets il 4 11 11 9 17 13 1 67* 5, 221 5, 490 tO Soe 


*Includes Hostels. 


**Hnrolment includes 283 Residential School Boarders attending Indian Day Schools and 737 attending Provincial and 


Private Schools. 
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